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An Authority on Business Dress and Business Manners 


BOUT eight years ago a shy young 
A Scotchwoman set out from her na- 

tive land for wonderful America. 
On reaching New York she obtained em- 
ployment with a Wall Street banking 
house where her strict attention to busi- 
ness and her aptitude for the career she 
had chosen soon attracted attention. By 
her tact, judgment and budding executive 
ability she won advancement to one of 
the most responsible positions in the of- 
fices of the financial concern. ‘To-day she 
has charge of the employment of a large 
number of young women and directs the 
work of one of the most important de- 
partments of the company. Her name is 
Miss Beatrice Carr. 

A newspaper correspondent recently 
persuaded Miss Carr to give some of the 
for the young 
Among other things, Miss Carr 


conditions of success 


woman. 
said : 

Proper dressing—the choice and care of the 
proper kind of clothes—a careful attention to 
the many small details which all go to make a 
girl or woman be and appear well-groomed, are 
a great asset in the business world. 

\ woman in a higher official position can 
properly dress with a little more finish than a 
younger and less experienced girl. Personally 
I prefer an attractive one-piece dress. In this 
I voice the opinion of many business men whom 
I have heard speak on this subject. 

If anything, good grooming is even more es- 
sential than good dressing and has much to do 
with success. When a dozen girls apply for a 
position it is invariably the neatest one who is 
engaged. I have had to refuse employment to 
many girls who were sent to me with excellent 
recommendations simply because they were 
either what I term “sloppy” or else were over- 
dressed. Neither fault will be tolerated in the 
best business houses. 

When a girl appears with a small forest of 
feathers on her hat, a thin waist, low cut neck, 
elbow sleeves, fancy slippers, several rings and 
jangling bracelets, one knows in a moment that 
she is not to be desired during business hours, 
no matter what her abilities. 

Jewelry is always a great mistake. One does 
not object to a little harmless vanity in the 
fonn of a neat pin or ring, but generally the 
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wearing of jewelry is in very bad taste. Any 
kind of cheap finery is a mistake. There is 


also a great tendency on the part of the 
younger women to follow the extremes of 
fashion. Instead of getting one good, durable 


dress, they try to keep up with the ever-chang- 
ing styles by buying any number of cheap, 
tawdry garments of an ultra cut which neither 
look nor wear to advantage and only serve to 
make the wearers conspicuous. 

The greatest fault of older women is to look 
“sloppy.” While the younger element cares too 
much for dress the older is inclined to not care 
enough. I have frequently noticed that the 
latter lose pride in themselves and think it does 
not matter how they look. This is entirely 
wrong. It does matter. 

Cleanliness cannot be emphasized too much. 
\ ninety-eight-cent shirtwaist scrupulously 
clean, is more to be desired than a ten-dollar 
soiled one. A plain, one-piece dress is always 
good, but in adopting them the younger girl 
is apt to ornament it too much with frills and 
furbelows. : 

There is a sort of unwritten rule among all 
high-grade banking houses that long sleeves and 
high necks are essential. Thin, lingerie shirt- 
waists are not permitted. 

\ girl on a small salary ought to have few 
clothes. She should strive to have them good 
rather than numerous. There should be no at- 
tempt to follow the styles except in a general 
way. Black, blue or some other inconspicuous 
color is always preferable. The business girl 
or woman should wear simple, pretty hats and 
eschew that which is in the least garish. 

Where laundry work is an item, a neat dark 
shirtwaist with collar and cuffs somewhat deco- 
rative is far better than a half-soiled light waist. 

Too much stress cannot be placed upon the 
very prevalent habit of wearing fancy shoes. 
During the recent heavy snows I noticed young 
girls on their way to work wearing thin silk 
stockings and low with buckles. . The 
mercury was below zero. Those girls were not 
placing themselves in a position to do good 
work. They were not only inappropriately 
dressed but they were endangering their health. 

When a girl is neatly and well dressed she 
certainly can do better work. She can appear 
to better advantage, be less self-conscious and 
far more attentive to business. ; 

There is no reason whatever why any work- 
ing girl or business woman should not have the 
poise and manners of a lady. The average 
American woman is given to shouting. This 
should be discouraged and an effort made by 


shoes 
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business women to modulate their voices as 
carefully in the office as they would at any 
formal society function. 

There are certain cardinal virtues of dress 
and deportment which the business woman, 
whether old or young, inexperienced or college- 
bred, must acquire if she expects to succeed 
in her chosen vocation. Many a girl or woman 
has lost her position or failed to secure employ- 
ment all unknowingly through one or more of 
the flagrant sins of omission or commission 
which I have enumerated. 

Because of her position with the Wall 
Street banking house, Miss Carr is con- 
sidered an authority on these matters, and 
her remarks are therefore particularly 
convincing. What she says ought to 
prove helpful to stenographers who are 
ambitious to geton. Gaudy taste in dress 
and loud manners unbecoming a business 
office may hide real ability. It is most 
important that the stenographer should 
study how to gain the respect of the 
business man for whom she works and 
on whom she must depend for a recog- 
nition of her real worth. 

Dress in a conservative business at- 
tire and cultivate attractive business man- 
ners and your success will be easier. 


oOo 
“The Aesthetic Viewpoint” 


OME years ago Miss Alice G. Rosen- 
S fels, of Chicago, wrote the article 

that follows, and it appeared in the 
Greqgq Writer under the above title. It 
touches a phase of shorthand writing that 
should be earnestly considered by every 
student of the art. We know that it will 
make a strong appeal to those who are 
ambitious to become members of the O. 
G. A. 

“The combination of technical perfec- 
tion and artistic imperfection is not extra- 
ordinary. It is the difference between the 
mechanical and the artistic, and it is an 
incongruity that will be overcome only 
when students cease to allow the mechan- 
ical to dominate their thought. 

“A technically perfect creation is re- 
garded as mechanically correct. The cre- 
ation of a painter is a good example of 
this; his picture may be a true outward 
representation, a fine technical accomplish- 
ment, and it may still lack that which 
would give it life and soul, that which 
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would awake responsiveness in its be- 
holders. Its deficiency may be summed 
up in one word, ‘Art,’ that which infuses 
life, which transfigures, elevates, beauti- 
fies. 

“Following this thought, there are two 
ways of studying shorthand. To mem- 
orize the rules and to write with a sufficient 
degree of accuracy to insure legibility; or 
to delve deeply enough into its principles 
to recognize and appreciate their logic 
and to expatiate on them by propounding 
new ones; briefly, to make shorthand not 
only of use to the student, but to further 
it as an art and as a science. 

“So many of us think deductively in- 
stead of inductively: ‘What can I get 
out of shorthand?’ instead of ‘what can 
I put into shorthand?’ If one’s best men- 
tal energy is devoted to any undertaking, 
he need never waste a thought on what 
he is going ‘to get out of it.” His effort 
will bring its own reward. 

“All this is, perhaps, pre-supposing the 
artistic temperament in the student. But, 
lacking that, the creative instinct which is 
so strong in most of us, should give stu- 
dents the desire not only to do what has 
been done, but to do something original— 
to conceive theories and to work them into 
principles that will live to become factors 
in the shorthand of the future—to con- 
tribute something lasting to the scientific 
and to the artistic in shorthand. 

“It is almost inconceivable to an en- 
thusiast how students can go through the 
study blind to its beauties of theory and 
of form, to its wonderful logic and to the 
masterful thought and creative genius that 
originally conceived it. 

“What teachers can do to foster right 
conditions of mind is manifest to all of 
us. One cannot truly teach what one does 
not believe, and if those who launch the 
crafts of learning upon the sea of knowl- 
edge would divert the attention of those 
whom they pilot from the weeds at the 
bottom and direct it to the light ahead, 
there would be more artists—fewer ar- 
tisans.”” 


Our supply of the September issue of 
the Gregg Writer is rapidly decreasing. 
Send in those clubs before it is too late! 
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The Probable Causes of the European War—|I 


By Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University 


The following interesting analysis of the causes of the European war by Dr. Eliot, who is 
frequently described in the newspapers as our “foremost private American citizen,” appeared 
in the form of a letter to the New York Times of September 4th, and has been widely 
quoted and commented upon editorially. 
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The Probable Causes of the European War—II 
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The Probable Causes of the European War—Ill 
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The Annual Roll of Honor 
O Mr. W. E. Weafer, of the Central 
High School, Buffalo, New York, 
goes the honor of having sent in the 
largest “club” in the history of the maga- 
zine. All previous records were smashed 


with a magnificent club of 429 members! 
The best previous record was 351 mem- 
bers, sent in by Mr. A. E. Rowland, then 
of the Cream City Business College at Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Weafer was second on the 
Honor Roll in 1912, and in 1911—the first 


year the Buffalo schools taught Gregg 
Shorthand—he sent in a list of 157 mem- 
hers. Mr. Weafer has consistently head- 


ed the list of high schools, 





and to go ahead of the 
business schools as he has 
done this year is a tri- 
umph of which to be 
proud. To Gregg Writer 
clubbers heneeforth 
“Weafer” will be synony- 


mous with effectiveness. 
Mr. Stephen Dwan, 
of the Broadway’ High 
School, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, comes second on the 
Roll with a club of 309 
members, getting into the 


Kirry Dixon 
255 





triple “century” class. 

Last year Mr. Dwan rose 

Pe cell from a “century” clubber 
252 to the distinction of hav- 





W. HH. Coprrpar Paut G, Frank Waters 
238 23 
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W.N. Watson 
161 





UMMINS Mary = Myers 
7 63 
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429 


-which 
that 


to his credit- 
of progress 


a double century 


evidence 


ing 
is concrete is 
good to see. 

The Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls, New York City, through the good 
work of Misses Emma E. Eisenhower, 
Rhoda M. Silliman and Grace C. Turn- 
bull, wins third place with a roll of 298 
just missing the triple century class by 
two members. The Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls has always been one of 
the topnotchers in the Roll of Honor, and 
has exerted a powerful influence in New 
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Sreruen Dwan 
309 


York for the advancement of more modern 
methods of shorthand. 

Miss Kitty 
leads the private schools with a La ib mem- 
bership of 255, 
over last year’s record. 
ley, Beutel Business College, i. 
Washington, mobilized 252 in his regiment 
and won fifth place. His increase over 
last year was 140. MHenager’s Business 
Salt Lake City, through the ef- 


Dixon, of Gregg School, 


an increase of 25 — 
Mr. C. V. Crum- 


College, 


forts of its principal, Mr. W. H. Cop- 


pedge, strikingly increased its membership 
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by 121, making a total of 238. We cor- 
dially welcome into the double century 
class Mr. S. G. Hurst, Hurst's Private 
School, Buffalo, New York, with a mem- 
bership of 237. Mr. Paul G. Duncan, of 
the Gem City Business College, Quincy, 
Illinois, wins seventh place with a club 
of 234. Others who qualified in the 
double century class were: Mr. Frank 
Walters, of the Cream City Business Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Messrs. 
Charles T. Rickard and G. A. Gruman, of 
the Minnesota School of Business, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Miss Mabel E. Moores, 
of the Minneapolis Business College, Min- 
almost got into the double cen- 


tury class—falling just 


neapolis, 


two short of the number 

There were forty-four 
in the century class this 
vear; thirty-six last vear. 
The total number in the 
century class for 1914 is 
7335; last vear 5550—an 
increase of 1785, the 





J. Evan ArMsTron: 
153 


equal of seventeen new 
century clubs! The total 
number of subscriptions 
received in clubs of more 
than five 
28,503. That is a record 
of which every teacher 
ought to be proud, for it 
means that just that many 

. . . Geerrupe Hanves 
more voung writers of th: 151 
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Prari rs paves 4. W. ApeRHoLp Marees &. Coo 
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members was 
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system are receiving the encouragement 
and inspiration that the magazine gives to 
forge upward in the climb for higher 
stenographie efficiency. 


The Century Club Roll of Honor 
129 W. E. Weafer, Central High School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


309 Stephen Dwan, Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Wash. 
298 Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, 
; New York City. 
~ ‘ (Through Misses 
Emma E._ Eisen- 
- hower, Rhoda M. Sil- 
liman, Grace C., 
Turnbull.) 
4 Pr 255 Kitty Dixon, Gregg 
> | School, Chicago, Ill. 
M. M. Hiciey 252 C. V. Crumley, Beutel 
Nz Business College, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 
238 W. H. Coppedge, Henager’s Business Col- 


lege, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
237, «SS. G. Hurst, Hurst’s Private School, Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 

234 Paul G. Duncan, Gem City Business Col- 
lege, Quincey, IIL. 

215 Frank Walters, Cream City Business Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis. 

204 Minnesota School of Business, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (Through Charles T. 


Rickard and G. A. Gruman.) 





198 Mabel E. Moores, Minneapolis Business 
College, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
176 Effie M. Mead, Man- 
kato Commercial 
College, Mankato, 
Minn. 
173 West High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Through H. WwW. 
Darr and L. O. Cum- 
mins. ) 
A. = 163° Mary L. Myers, School 
: of Commerce, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
idl W. N. Watson, Lincoln Business College, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
159 Alice Pehle, Isaacs-Woodbury Business 
College, los Angeles, Cal. 
157 George E. Pople, Wilson's Modern Busi- 
ness College, Seattle, Wash. 
157 EK. M. Butler, The Butler School, New 
Haven, Conn. 
153. J. Evan Armstrong, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 
151 Gertrude Harvey, Davenport High School, 
Davenport, Towa. 
i5t EF. KE. Magoon, Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Mich. 
151) Evelyn Shedd, North High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. . 
150 Ira N. Crabb, East Side High School, 


Denver, Colo. 
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149 Elizabeth Barrett, Drake Business Col- 
lege, Passaic, N. J. 

147 Troy’ Business College, Troy, N.Y. 
(Through H. O. Warren and A. W. 
Aderhold.) 

146 Elizabeth Criswell, Joliet Township High 
School, Joliet, Il. 

144 Pearl A. Ritchie, High School, Rockford, 
Ill. 

112 Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, 
i. Sa 

137 Hattie L. Cook, Cedar Rapids Business 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

135 W. E. Harbottle, Jacobs Business Col- 
lege, Dayton, Ohio. 

129 Drake College, New York City. (Through 
Misses C. M. Mathews and Lena Hau- 
ser.) 

1228 Coleman National 
Business College, 

Newark, N. J. 
(Through O. FE. 
Knott and Mrs. A. 
Ss. Disbrow-W ilson. ) 
124 Immogene Warren, 


Behnke - Walker 
Business College, 
Portland, Ore. 

117 George H. Zimpfer, 
Rhode Island Com- 
mercial 
Providence, R. I 





: H.G 
School, i 106 


Martin 


115 Cora M. Pryor, Bloomington High School, 
Bloomington, Il. 
112 M. M. Higiey, Northwestern Business 
College, Spokane, Wash. 
107 A. T. Link, Link’s Modern Business Col- 
lege, Boise, Idaho. 
105 H. G. Martin, South High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
106 Gertrude Mason, The High and Latin 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 
106 Frances H. North, 
Butte High School, 
Butte, Mont. 
05 Elizabe ic 
105 gern Hornick, 4 
irand Island Busi- 
ness College, Grand 
Island, Nebr. 
104 Charles A. Bittighofer, 
Drake College, Jer- ae 
sey City, N. J. 4 
103. Marie Annen, Yocum’s 
Practical Business 
School, Massillon, rom & Nortu 
Ohio. 
102 J. H. Walker, San Francisco Business 


College, San Francisco, Cal. 

The **100%"’ Clubs 
The list of “one hundred percenters”’ is 
not complete, owing to the fact that many 
teachers have failed to indicate whether 
their clubs were of the 100‘ variety or 
not. Nevertheless it reaches the number 
of 49, and, as many of the clubs far ex- 
last numbers, the 


ceed those of year in 
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grand total surpasses that of last year by 
Following is a list of 
known 100% 


a good majority. 
the teachers 
clubs: 

B. FE. Alward, High School, Mountain Home, 
Idaho. 

Lillian Anderson, West Branch High School, 
West Branch, Mich. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Baker, 
School, Arlington, Wash. 

\. G. Bauer, Lebanon 
Lebanon, Pa. 

Fr. R. Berriman, Union High School, Eliza- 
heth, N. J. 


who sent in 


High 


Arlington 


Business College, 


oO. F. Beyer, St. Norbert's College, West 
DePere, Wis. 

D. W. Bixler, Bluffton College, Bluffton, 
Ohio. 


Clyde Blanchard, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 

Ruth M. Butcher, Alliance 
High School, Alliance, Ohio. 

©. Christopher, Custer 
County High School, Miles 
City, Mont. 

Minnie A, 
tol High 
Conn. 

Mrs. Pearl K. Cooley, 
Flint-Bliss Business College, 
Flint, Mich, 

B. Hazel Crandall, Brock- 
ton Business College, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 
Soldan High 


Cobleigh, Bris- 
School, Bristol, 





ELizaBeTH HoRNIcK 
105 


Arthur Dahne, School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
C. D. Dumbauld, 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Fast High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Through Mary H. Dana and E. D. Pennell.) 
Minnie M. Faw, Hawarden High School, 
Hawarden, Lowa. 
C. M. Finegan, Hannibal High School, Han- 


nibal, Mo, 


Middletown High School, 


Se Gerber, Marion 
High School, Marion, Ind. 

Robert A. Grant, Yeat- 
man High School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

G. G. Gudmundson, Boone 
High School, Boone, lowa. 





QO. J. Hanson, Aaker's 
Business College, Grand 
=, Forks, N. Dak. 
tia, F. N. Haroun, Forest 
Cuas A. Birticuorer Grove High School, Forest 


108 Grove, Ore. 
Ella M. Hayes, Glen Cove 

High School, Glen Cove, N. Y. 

Kosella Highland, Northwestern State 
mal School, Edinboro, Pa. 

P. E. High 
Bluff. Mo. 

Theodore 
Piqua, Ohio. 

\lmira Lovell, Ithaca High School, Ithaca, 

; 


Nor- 


Leavenworth, School, Poplar 


Lindley, Ideal Business School, 
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H. Lew Mathre, St. Paul Normal and Busi- 
ness College, St. Paul, Nebr. 

C. L. Michael, Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

J. M. Reeder, Huntington Park Union Poly- 
technic High School, Huntington Park, Cal. 


Pearl A. Ritchie, High School, Rockford, HI. 

Leola M. Robinson, High School, Sussex, 
N. J. 

Ethel C. Sawyer, Cumberland High School, 
Cumberland, Wis. 

Paul H. Seay, Lockport Township High 


School, Lockport, IIL. 
W. C. Shrewsbury, Heald’s Business College, 
Fresno, Cal. 
Sisters of 
Notre Dame 
ington, Ky. 
Sisters of St. Francis, St. 
Philomena’s School, Chicago, 


Notre Dame, 
Academy, Cov- 


Ill. 
J. O. Souders, High 
School, Park Ridge, N. J 
Mrs. Blanche FE. Stone, 


Bremerton - Charleston 
Union High School, Brem- Manik ANNEN 
erton, Wash. bes 
Ge FE. Stretcher, West 
Side High School, Denver, Colo. 
J. E. Throne, Bartlesville City Schools, Bar- 
tlesville, Okla, 
R. W. Towner, Scott County 
Scott City, Kans. 
Nona Vanden 
Green Bay, Wis. 
C. C. Windsor, Red Wing High School, Red 
Wing, Minn. 


High School, 


Brook, East High School, 


Nellie F. Winn, Duryea High School, Dur- 
yea, Pa. 
R. B. Wyand, Middletown High School, 
Middletown, Md. 
Wm. H. Zimmerman, Ev- 
ansville Seminary, Evans- 
ville, Wis. 
T. P. Zumbrunnen, Porter 
Military Academy, Charles- 
ton, S. Car. 
The “100% club < 
plan is a wonderful aid in 
securing results in the oS. Some 
school and we cannot re- 
frain from emphasizing its importance. 


We know that teachers appreciate this 
fact, but even with their best efforts 
it is very difficult to secure the total 


club. A 


100‘% club represents a degree of success 


enrollment of the school for the 
in making students see the advantage of 
the magazine that is to be commended in 
the highest terms. 

Taken as a whole, the Honor Roll this 
year is a striking indication of the growth 
of interest in our magazine and in the 
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success of their students by teachers every 
where. As teachers gain experience with 
it—and there are several hundred added 
to the list of “new” 
who have not taught the system before 
the magazine makes a_ stronger and 
stronger appeal. And as these teachers 
respond to the advantages the magazine 
brings to them and their students, we are 
enabled to make it bigger and better every 
year. 

The loyal support of so many teachers, 
as represented in the splendid work they 
are doing with the clubs, is a constant 
inspiration to us to use our best thought 
and efforts to make the magazine measure 
up to their highest ideals. That teachers 
appreciate the spirit that inspires us in 
that effort, and appreciate also the advan- 
tages that the magazine brings to them in 
their work, is reflected in the constantly 
growing clubs. We have set 50,000 as the 
goal to be reached this year. If every 
school now represented on the Honor Roll 
would send in a 100% club, or even a 
90% club, it would go far beyond that. 
That accomplishment would mean a tre- 
mendous increase in the progress of 
students toward higher efficiency. 


teachers each vear 


The 100-50 Clubs—1913-14 


9 KF. G. Nichols, West 
chester, N. Y. 

97 W. E. Churchman, Churchman Business 
College, Easton, Pa. 

97 Hazel Crandall, Brockton Business Col- 
lege, Brockton, Mass. 

95 Gertrude Beers, Nebraska School of Busi- 

ness, Lincoln, Nebr. 

W. Errebo, Pittsburg Business College, 

Pittsburg, Kansas. 

93 Mrs. Mae L. Wilder, California Commer- 
cial College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

93 Josephine Schumacher, State 
College, Tacoma, Wash. 

91 Ethel Burns, Brown's Business College, 
Peoria, Ill. 

91 Wilkes-Barre High School, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. (Through Francis Dobson and 
Wayne Canfield.) 

so J. J. Theobald, Actual Business College, 
Akron, Ohio. 

89 J. H. Zimmerman, Central Business Col 
lege, Kansas City, Mo. 

87 Albert D. Mack, Lowell 
Lowell, Mass. 

85 «J. C. Smeltzer, Beacom Business College, 
Wilmington, Del. 

84 Nellie C. Collins, High School, Galesburg, 
Ill. 


High School, Ro- 
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Drake College, Newark, N. J. (Through 
Myrtle McDaniel and Earl McElwee.) 

Ella V. MeVey, Joplin High School, Jop- 
lin, Mo. 

W. H. Cadwell, Brown's Business College, 
Rockford, Ill. 

Loyd G. Millisor, Newark High School, 
Newark, Ohio. 

Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 
(Through L. R. Hanks, A. B. Opfer and 
Milan B. Wallace.) 

EK. M. Douglas, Capital City Commercial 
College, Madison, Wis. 

East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Through Mary H. Dana and E. D. 
Pennell.) 

Stella Elliott, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Mrs. A. O. Frazee, Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, Mass. 

May Wilson, Wausau High School, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

C. L. Michael, Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

F. A. Wood, Wheat City Business Col- 
lege, Brandon, Man., Canada. 

J. M. Hill, Hill’s Business College, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Jennie M. Patton, Peoria High School, 
Peoria, Ill. 

C. E. King, National Business College, 
Port Arthur, Ont., Canada. 

Mary E. Viner, Watsonville High School, 
Watsonville, Cal. 

Clyde Blanchard, Oregon 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Mary A. Hooper, Rider-Moore & Stewart 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

Thornton Township High School, Harvey, 
Ill. (Through Lena Shafer and Mrs. 
Hazel Alzeno.) 

Eva M. Waggoner, Green Bay Business 
College, Green Bay, Wis. 

Clara Siem, Salt City Business College, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Freeman Taylor, Taylor School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

F. R. Berriman, Union Business College, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Alice Kelly, West High School, Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Mary E. Cherry, Findlay Business College, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

Almira Lovell, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. Margaret McGarry Roberts, Lock- 
year’s Business College, Evansville, Ind. 

Fern Crum, Calumet High School, Calu- 
met, Mich. 

N. C. Ellis, L. D. S. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Agricultural 


Ithaca School, 


High 


Business College, 


Raymond P. Kelley, Spokane Expert 
School, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. Winifred E. Pugh, Barlow High 


School, Tacoma, Wash. 
Carolyne Patchin, Acme Business College, 
Everett, Wash. 
(To be continued) 
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Convention of the Gregg Shorthand Federation—continued 


Tuesday Morning 


President Duncan appointed the com- 
mittees as follows: 

Resolutions: R. V. Coffey, State Teach- 
ers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Fred M. 
Bacon, High School, Grand Junction, 
Colo.; Mary Sullivan, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Auditing: S.C. Hoel, Hoel’s Business 
College, Grand Junction, Colo.; Maud V. 
Lyon, The Lyon Business School, De- 
eatur, Ill.; E. H. Lukenbill, Butte High 
School, Butte, Mont. 

President’s Address: H. A. Hagar, Chi- 
eago, Ill.; Fred H. Gurtler, Chicago, II1.; 
Emma H. Hagenstein, High School, Rock 
Springs, Wyo. 

Resolution to President Wilson: John 
R. Gregg, New York City; Almira F. 
Lovell, High School, Ithaca, N. Y.; Frank 
C. Hemphill, Central High School, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Contest for Gregg Teachers’ Medals 


The first item on the program was the 
contest for the Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Medals. There were ten contestants and 
among them were some of the best-known 
teachers in the country. President Dun- 
can announced the committee of seven 
judges and a time-keeper as given in our 
In the front of the large as- 
sembly room a class of 
twelve “students” was as- 
sembled, the row of desks 
in the rear of the class 


last issue. 


being left vacant so that 
the contestants might 





clearly distinguish — be 
tween the class and the 
B. H. Parrenson audience. The ten les- 
sons selected by the 


judges for the contest were: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
6.9, 11, 15 and 18. 

After the appointment of the commit 
tee, the judges and the contestants retired 
to one of the recitation rooms where the 
Chairman of thé Committee of Judges, 
Miss Mary E. Cherry, explained to the 
contestants the method in which the con 
Each of the con 


test would be conducted. 
testants wrote his or her name on a slip 


of paper which was folded and placed in 
a hat. The slips were then shuffled and 
the first one drawn out was marked on the 
outside “1;” the next, “2,” 
numbers indicating the lesson that was to 
be presented, but which was not made 
known to the contestant until the time of 
presentation. 

The judges then took their seats near 
the “class” and the con- 
testant who had “1” on 
the back of his slip of 
paper was asked to make 
a ten-minute presentation 
of the First 
which was followed by a 
five-minute lesson or drill “ 
in shorthand penmanship, 
the contestant being free 
to select the lesson or subject for this drill. 


and so on, these 


Lesson, 





Method of Marking 


The method of marking was as follows: 
Presentation: 1. Knowledge of theory, 
50 points. 2. Clearness of illustrations, 
Manner, skill and general 
Penmanship: 1. 

Explanation, 25 points. 
3. Effectiveness, 25 points. 

The judges had before them sheets of 
paper with a column for each contestant 
and put down the marks as the contest 
proceeded. After the conclusion of the 
contest all of the markings of the seven 
judges were totaled and the candidate 
having the highest markings was awarded 
the Gold Medal; the second best, the Sil- 
ver Medal; and the third best, the Bronze 
Medal. 

As stated in the last number, the Gold 
Medal was won by Miss Veneta Shumate, 
Gem City Business College, Quiney, Ili- 
nois; the Silver Medal, by Miss Vera Floss 
Finegan, State Normal School, Kirksville, 
Missouri; the Bronze Medal, by Miss 
Lorena Rachael Livingston, Capitan, New 
Mexico. Miss Shumate began the study 
of Gregg Shorthand in 1911 at the Gem 
City Business College, Quiney, Illinois, 
under the instruction of Mr. Paul G. Dun 
can, and has taught the system in that 


25 points. 3. 
effect, 25 points. 
50 points. %. 


school for the past two years. 
Miss Finegan began the study of the 
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system in 1909 at the Kirksville Business 
College, Kirksville, Missouri, under the in- 
struction of Mr. A. H. Burke, and after- 
wards attended the Summer Normal of the 
been 


Gregg School, Chicago. She has 
teaching shorthand in the First District 
Normal School, Kirksville, Missouri, for 
the past two years. 

Miss Livingston began the study of the 
system in June, 1913—a little over a year 
ago—at the New Normal Uni- 
versity, under the instruction of Mr. G. R. 
Corneil. She is not 
teaching. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
contest was intensely interesting because 
those present had an opportunity of seeing 


Mexico 


now engaged in 


a great many teachers of national reputa- 
tion present various lessons and were able 
to make valuable notes as to methods of 
explanation and the illustrations that were 
used. 


Typewriting Instruction 


While the judges were out of the room 
making arrangements for the contest, a 
paper, ““Typewriting — Theoretical and 
Practical,” was read by Mr. Frank Wal- 
ters. The paper emphasized the value of 
touch typewriting and the necessity of 
placing “accuracy above speed.” Mr. 
Walters said: 

In writing, have the keys click with an even 
tone. \ metronome, used by students learn 
ing to play a piano, used for 
this purpose will result in 
producing this effect. This 
not only keeps the = typist 
busy all the time, but en- 
ables her to get the coveted 
even touch, An 
other essential thing is to 
put the copy on the = side 
opposite the carriage lever, 
as the arm is apt to get in 
way of the vision when 





Ht. A. Hagar the 


returning the carriage to the 
beginning of the next line. The copy should 
be placed on opposite sides when writing on the 
Kemington and Underwood machines. For the 
Underwood, on the right side, and when using 
the Remington, place the copy on the left side 
There is no break when looking at the copy 
under this plan. 


Mr. Walters emphasized the importance: 
of practice on new matter after the key 
board had been thoroughly learned. An 
other point on which stress was placed 
was the importance of practice in placing 
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the paper in the machine and removing it 
quickly. He said: 

Placing the paper in the machine and remov- 
ing it is a wonderfully big factor in determining 
the speed of the operator. I have been informed 
that one championship of the world was won 
in a contest because of the ability of the win- 
ner to remove from and place paper into the 
machine. Both had about the same speed in 
writing, but in the handling 
of the paper, the one showed 
such superior cleverness that 
this factor was the deciding 
issue and the contest was 
won on this point. 


Mr. Walters, in the 
conclusion of the 





paper, 
again emphasized the ne- 


. » Auice B. Hosxis 
cessity of 


placing ac- 
curacy above speed if one would become 
an expert operator. 


Wednesday Morning 


When the convention was called to order 
by President Duncan, messages of greeting 
and good will were read from J. Evan Arm- 
strong, Berkeley, California, the president 
of the California Gregg Shorthand Asso- 
ciation, and from Mrs. Frances Effinger- 
Raymond. President Duncan requested 
Mr. Gregg to make some comments on the 
presentation of the lessons by those who 
took part in the contest for the Teachers’ 


Medals. 
Mr. Gregg’s Comments on Contest 


“I know that vou appreciate the deli- 
cate position in which I am placed in act- 
ing as a critic before many of those who 
took part in the contest. In the beginning 
I wish to say that I was highly gratified 
at the work that was done yesterday. I 
realize, perhaps better than most of you 
ean do, what a great advance has been 
made in the teaching of the system since 
The 
methods of teaching have naturally reached 
higher and higher levels and this has been 
due very largely to the work of this Asso 


the early days of this Association. 


ciation, to the work of the magazine, to 
the normal school work, and to the fellow 
ship that exists between teachers of our 
system the world over. This feeling of 
all glad to give of 
for the 
1 think 


fellowship makes us 
our knowledge and 
benefit of other teachers, so that 


experience 
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I can safely say that the average standard 
of the teachers of our system is much 
higher than that of any other system in 
the world. We ought to be glad of that 
because it means that our teachers are able 
to do more to help the young people who 
are studying shorthand to obtain a suc- 
cessful start in life. 


Temperament and Preparation as Factors 


“Now, coming down to the presentation 
yesterday: I think you will all agree 
with me that anyone who won a medal— 
under those conditions, fully 

deserves the medal. 
There are comparatively 
few teachers who would 
be able to win a medal 
under the conditions of 
such a contest. There was 
one teacher, for example, 
in the contest yesterday 
whose work is known to 
Cot. W.H. Waicam me as being of a very high 
degree of excellence. In 
my estimation she is among the very best 
teachers in the country, and, without know- 
ing the results of the contest, I do know 
that she did not measure up in any degree 
to her actual efficiency under ordinary class- 
room conditions. I suppose success in a 
contest of this kind depends very largely 
upon temperament and upon proper prep- 
aration as it does in the shorthand speed 
contests. I have seen Miss Werning write 
for five minutes at 240 words a minute on 
solid matter and transcribe it with but a 
few errors—solid matter equal to anything 
given in the speed contests—and yet when 
she came to a contest she could not equal 
that record, although she established rec- 
ords that rank among the very highest that 
have been made. 

“While the contest proceeded, I noted 
down a few points for my own information, 
and while I am not going to mention any 
names, I will generalize a little on the 
things that occurred in the course of the 


any medal 





contest. 

“The first point I noted down was that 
some teachers who were excellent in the 
presentation of the lessons were poor in 
blackboard work, and some who were 
splendid in blackboard work were poor on 
presentation. The first suggestion I would 
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make from that is that you try to learn 
where your weakness lies and proceed to 
eliminate it. , 

“The next point I noted was the value 
of experience. The teachers who came 
from large schools had more poise and 
self-confidence, they had learned, too, the 
value of giving but one point at a time 
and following that up by drills that kept 
the students interested and busy. 

Secure Attention of Class 

“The most important general criticism 
I would make is this: Very few of the 
contestants gave sufficient attention to se- 
curing the undivided attention of the stu- 
dents. They plunged right into the lesson 
without attempting to get the concentrated 
attention of the class in front of them. I 
regard this as a very important element in 
teaching. 

**Quick, Concentrated Attention’’ 


“One of the teachers made use of a very 
excellent quotation from Doctor Eliot, Ex- 
President of Harvard University, to im- 
press upon the students what could be ac- 
complished by any one who devoted half an 
hour to a subject each day. That was an 
excellent thought to place before students, 
but there is another quotation from Doctor 
Eliot which I think is of equal importance 
and which occurs in his address on “‘Edu- 
cation for Efficiency” 
and which has been pub- 
lished in book form by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The quotation from Doc- 
tor Eliot is to the effect 
that the next important 
point to which educators 
should give their attention 
is the matter of attention 
on the part of young stu- 
dents. He suggests that prolonged atten- 
tion on the part of the voung student is not 
natural, but that the student is capable of 
quick, concentrated attention for a few 
minutes. As we grow older, he says, 
the period of concentrated attention can 
be lengthened. In teaching young stu- 
dents we should bear in mind that they 
are not capable of giving prolonged at- 
tention to’ any explanation. From. this 
it naturally follows that the instruction 
on any rule or principle should be very 
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brief and should be followed by drill or 
practice. Then more instruction, followed 
by drill. The young student will make 
more progress where there is a physical 
outlet for his energies, and this physical 
outlet for his energies will be found in the 
practice work. 
Blackboard Work Suggestions 


“The next point I noted down was that 
there was very poor blackboard work in 
many cases. I do not mean that the out- 
lines were badly formed, but in some cases 
the lines were weak 
so weak that they could 
not be seen by students 
seated distance 
from the board. It is 
important that teach- 
cultivate a strong 
line in blackboard 
work. 

“Some of the teach- 
used illustrations 
to show the incorrect form and then illus- 
trated the correct form. A faulty form 
should never be left on the board. It is 
well known to psychologists that the im- 
pression made by a faulty illustration, if 
left on the board, may unconsciously pro- 
duce a reproduction of that form in actual 
writing because the student gives so much 
attention to it that it gets into his brain 
and consequently into his hand. Always 
erase incorrect forms immediately. 

“The next point I might mention is the 
obscuring of the work by the body while 
making the illustrations. In some 
held confidential conversations 
with the blackboard, which seemed to be 
used as a sounding-board. That was, of 
course, due largely to nervousness, but I 
think it is true that many teachers, while 
writing on the board, become so absorbed 
in their work that they forget their stu- 
After placing the work on the 
board, the teacher should always step back 
so that there is a clear, unobstructed view 
of the board from all parts of the room. 


some 


ers 
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cases 


teachers 


dents. 


Orderly Arrangement Necessary 


“Another thing I noticed was that many 
of the teachers did not have any plan to 
the arrangement of the illustrations. A 
teacher sometimes began the illustrations 
at this side of the board, then wrote over 
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here, placed an outline there, another here, 
and so on until the student, looking up 
from his work, would have to hunt all over 
the board to find the particular illustration 
to which reference made by the 
teacher. It is very important to proceed 
in an orderly manner in giving the illus- 
trations. As a general rule, it is well to 
erase illustrations that are no longer re- 
quired so that the entire attention of the 
student may be focused on the rule or prin- 
ciple that is being discussed. In some 
cases, however, I noticed that the illustra- 
tion was erased the moment it was made, 
and before some of the students could pos- 
sibly understand it. Perhaps this was 
done because of the time limit on the 
presentation. 


Those Who Failed 


was 


“Now, my friends, the role of a critic 
is a thankless one. I should prefer to have 
you consider these remarks not as criticisms 
but as suggestions. Every time I have 
seen these presentations or contests, I have 
learned something of value. I learned 
some things from the contest yesterday 
which I consider worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to me. While I do not know the re- 
sults of the contest, although the judges 
have informed me that they reached a 
decision without any difficulty, I should 
like to say a few words of encouragement 
to those who have not succeeded in secur- 
ing a medal. The 
perience they have gained 
in this contest will be of 
value to all of them. The 
very fact that they have 
been able to stand up be- 
fore an audience of this 
kind—a critical but yet \J 
sympathetic audience ; 
will be of greater value 
to them than much actual 
experience in teaching. 

“There were one or two young teachers 
in the contest yesterday who impressed 
me very favorably, although I do not be- 
lieve they will be able to secure medals. 
One lady was perfect in technique and 
execution and almost perfect in her pres- 
entation of the lesson assigned to her, 
but I am sure that she would not be con- 
sidered for a prize simply because she was 
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so extremely nervous. I am = convinced, 


however, that if that teacher continues in 
the work for a year or two she will be one 
of the best teachers in the world. She has 
the right temperament, the personality, the 
magnetism, the teacher instinct, if I may 
so express it, and I could say the same 
thing about one of the young men. He 
did not present his work as well as an 
experienced teacher would, and yet he had 
the power of holding the attention of the 
students and giving them clear directions 
as to what they were to do in the prac- 
tice work. I am sure these and other 
teachers will be very successful in their 
work, and I hope that in future contests 
they will be able to show that they have 
valuable from this ex- 


| Applause. | 


received lessons 
perience.” 

President Duncan: We have with us this 
morning the winner of the Gold Medal 
last year. I am going to call upon Mr. 
Frank Walters for a few remarks on the 
teachers’ contest yesterday. 

A Gold Medal Winner's Experience 


Mr. Walters: I certainly agree with Mr. 
Gregg in many of the things he has said 
with regard to the presentation of the 
various lessons. Some of the teachers 
were naturally more or less nervous—that 
was to be expected—and I was glad that 
some of them welcomed our asking ques- 
tions. From what I observed in the con- 
test last year, it was really more strenuous 
than it was this year. Last year we had 
nine judges asking questions. This year 
the judges did not ask questions. When 
I asked my questions this year, as one of 
the “students,” I looked as pleasant as I 
could, but one of the judges last year—I 
don’t know his name—in fact, there were 
two of them, every time they asked me a 
question it looked to me as if they were 
going to bite me. [|Laughter.] I had one 
main object in sitting up front in the class 
this year. You may not believe it from 
the number of questions I asked, but it is 
true just the same that I sat in front out 
of mere protection for the contestants. 
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“There is one thing | think ought to be 
climinated, and that is there should be 
more teachers enter the contest who will 
come to the contest well prepared for it. 
I know that very few who entered this 
year realized when they came that they 
were going to enter the contest. There 
was one young lady in the contest who pre- 
pared for this contest one year, and when 
I entered for it I had prepared for it for 
two years. Before the contest I presented 
the lessons to my students in just the same 
way I would if I were in a contest. In 
that way my students were greatly ben- 
efited. It seems to me that to win a Gold 
Medal, a Silver Medal, or a Bronze Medal 
in a contest of this kind, is a great honor— 
at least I feel that way about it. I think 
that some of the teachers who presented 
the lessons talked too long and did not 
explain enough about the lessons. Some- 
times they talked too long on matters that 
were entirely outside of the lesson. It is 
all right to tell what a wonderful system 
we have in explaining the first lesson, but 
on the other lessons they should have 
brought out some particular points on that 
lesson that would have interested the stu- 
dent. Some of us in the class at times 
almost went to sleep. Under normal con- 
ditions, however, I am sure that the work 
of most of the contestants would be very 
superior to what it was yesterday. 

Miss Lovell: Every Gregg teacher pre- 
pares for a medal every day, but not with 
that particular motive in view. It seems 
to me that with such a good text-book as 
we have we are inclined to explain the les- 
sons too much. I know that college people 
will say that we do too much work for our 
students. 


Mr. Coffey: In order to acquire the 
greatest skill in shorthand there must be 
plenty of practice and plenty of drill. So 
I believe the teacher who makes a brief ex- 
planation and devotes the rest of the time 
to practice will obtain the best results in 
his shorthand class. 

(To be continued) 








NE of the earmarks of success is the desire to do things to a finish; to be 
as particular in doing small things as big things Dr. O. S. Marden. 
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GOfe Learner c7d 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
by John R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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The Gregg Writer Shorthand Contests 


How to Prepare the Papers for Primary Certificate Examination 


UCESTION ONE: The illustration 
shows the form for the first page 
and gives the first one hundred 
words of Question 1—the theory examina- 
tion for primary certificates. Copy this 


“Words” (followed by the dictation on the 
words) ; “Sentences” (followed by the dic 
tation on the sentences), etc.; the name 
of the student, the school, and the date 
should be placed at the top of the first 





page on the type- page as shown 
writer and com- 1 in the illustra- 
plete the papers = [| 29. ¢. quetion2. meme pate tion for Question 
for Question I by | Aeereee One. Neatness 
preparing pages | ™ “ee = — will be a deter- 
2 and 3, writing — eae =e ee mining factor in 
neppy heovy were gentile . 
100 words on : s mo pa grading the 
= cefe eres. ap ale 
each page in four hide ere - a papers. 
columns. The mail sts et eset QUESTION 
shorthand out- ane woes esses Ledge THREE: This 
lines are then to sin omit better asery is simply a test of 
be written in the teat marreve oP ant the penmanship 
», oY we ffir ed . 
column to the left orn apne ed - and executional 
> maw Prt. foolisr vede noch {te 
of the typewrit ae : s? power of the stu- 
? < . | wou) neon morte 
ten words, the ' dent as devel- 
lines exactly 7" es ae oy i 
outlines exactly pia gel aad i oped in working 
opposite the ace —_ meendit defence out the foregoing 
words. The three yellee vrier coftes crecie questions, an d 
sheets for Ques- on cottie voor nerayoont will be graded 
tion 1 should be veage whet amelie omte upon the charac- 
attached. This sees wrest eile, tool ter of the work 
form of examina- vides noes — — done in these two 
; > 7 rede print one; S 
tion paper will ” wee re questions. 
be used through- wer ve ” ; TO THE 
ut the followit - —- r = 
{ oh . . . rR 
othe io os a —_ © = ~— am TEACHER: 
examinations. ae ian ante ous rhe examination 
QUESTION ——_"—_— - — + papers for Ques- 
TWO: The dic- ILiuusTRATION oF Pian For Test Parens--Question | tion One can be 
tation on this prepared individ- 


question, as explained in the September 
number, should be written on ruled paper 
of approximately the same size as type- 
writing paper with either pen or pen- 
cil--pen writing preferred. Proper head- 
ings should be placed before each dictation 
Dictation One 


Lesson 


exercise, AS 


on 


ually by the students on the machine, 
or it would be a profitable exercise for 
the advanced class to prepare these 


papers on the mimeograph or other dupli- 
cating machines. A time should be set for 
the examination and the papers passed out. 
The students should not the Manual, 


use 
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so extremely nervous. I am convinced, 
however, that if that teacher continues in 
the work for a year or two she will be one 
of the best teachers in the world. She has 
the right temperament, the personality, the 
magnetism, the teacher instinct, if I may 
so express it, and I could say the same 
thing about one of the young men. He 
did not present his work as well as an 
experienced teacher would, and yet he had 
the power of holding the attention of the 
students and giving them clear directions 
as to what they were to do in the prac- 
tice work. I am sure these and other 
teachers will be very successful in their 
work, and I hope that in future contests 
they will be able to show that they have 
received valuable from this ex- 
perience.” { Applause. ] 


lessons 


President Duncan: We have with us this 
morning the winner of the Gold Medal 
last year. I am going to call upon Mr. 
Frank Walters for a few remarks on the 
teachers’ contest yesterday. 


A Gold Medal Winner's Experience 


Mr. Walters: I certainly agree with Mr. 
Gregg in many of the things he has said 
with regard to the presentation of the 
various lessons. Some of the teachers 
were naturally more or less nervous—that 
was to be expected—and I was glad that 
some of them welcomed our asking ques- 
tions. From what I observed in the con- 
test last year, it was really more strenuous 
than it was this year. Last year we had 
nine judges asking questions. This year 
the judges did not ask questions. When 
I asked my questions this year, as one of 
the “students,” I looked as pleasant as I 
could, but one of the judges last year—I 
don’t know his name—in fact, there were 
two of them, every time they asked me a 
question it looked to me as if they were 
going to bite me. [Laughter.] I had one 
main object in sitting up front in the class 
this year. You may not believe it from 
the number of questions I asked, but it is 
true just the same that I sat in front out 
of mere protection for the contestants. 
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“There is one thing | think ought to be 
climinated, and that is there should be 
more teachers enter the contest who will 
come to the contest well prepared for it. 
I know that very few who entered this 
year realized when they came that they 
were going to enter the contest. There 
was one young lady in the contest who pre- 
pared for this contest one year, and when 
I entered for it I had prepared for it for 
two years. Before the contest I presented 
the lessons to my students in just the same 
way I would if I were in a contest. In 
that way my students were greatly ben- 
efited. It seems to me that to win a Gold 
Medal, a Silver Medal, or a Bronze Medal 
in a contest of this kind, is a great honor— 
at least I feel that way about it. I think 
that some of the teachers who presented 
the lessons talked too long and did not 
explain enough about the lessons. Some- 
times they talked too long on matters that 
were entirely outside of the lesson. It is 
all right to tell what a wonderful system 
we have in explaining the first lesson, but 
on the other lessons they should have 
brought out some particular points on that 
lesson that would have interested the stu- 
dent. Some of us in the class at times 
almost went to sleep. Under normal con- 
ditions, however, I am sure that the work 
of most of the contestants would be very 
superior to what it was yesterday. 

Miss Lovell: Every Gregg teacher pre- 
pares for a medal every day, but not with 
that particular motive in view. It seems 
to me that with such a good text-book as 
we have we are inclined to explain the les- 
sons too much. I know that college people 
will say that we do too much work for our 
students. 


Mr. Coffey: In order to acquire the 
greatest skill in shorthand there must be 
plenty of practice and plenty of drill. So 
I believe the teacher who makes a brief ex- 
planation and devotes the rest of the time 
to practice will obtain the best results in 
his shorthand class. 

(To be continued) 








NE of the earmarks of success is the desire to do things to a finish; to be 


as particular in doing small things as big things—Dr. O. S. Marden. 
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The Gregg Writer 


UESTION ONE: The illustration 
shows the form for the first page 
and gives the first one hundred 
words of Question 1—the theory examina- 
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Shorthand Contests 


How to Prepare the Papers for Primary Certificate Examination 


“Words” (followed by the dictation on the 
words) ; “Sentences” (followed by the dic 
tation on the sentences), etc.; the name 
of the student, the school, and the date 





tion for primary certificates. Copy this should be placed at the top of the first 
page on the type- page as shown 
writer and com- -— , in the illustra- 
plete the papers | +P. ¢. queetions. tne Date tion for Question 
for Question 1 by aterese One. Neatness 
preparing pages ‘ne wrewgnt ees ome will be a deter- 
2 and 3, writing | “” mike a yeaa mining factor in 
100 words on | “™ Pots aoe an grading the 
each page in four ree ae = : rit papers. 
columns. The oo wing oes tect QUESTION 
shorthand out - on aos sees Ledge THREE: This 
lines are then to éis omit better dsery | is simply a test of 
be written in the tone correve sep - | the penmanship 
column to the left avin ee ans = and executional 
of the typewrit- — _— aie og 7e » stu- 
ten nae ie 5 et a = Seal , ( i 
‘ feel peel woule tefty 
outlines exactly ae en ies My oped in working 
opposite the [ae are ee ae out the foregoing 
words. The three tt wriet cottes erecle questions, and 
sheets for Ques- cock cattle esen heneycont will be graded 
tion 1 should be image eneas nao lse ote upon the charac- 
attached. This toed cnaet oe =e ter of the work 
form of examina- wise — —_ ney done in these two 
tion paper will | ™ ne ov = | questions. 
be used through- —§ “* oy ny “3 TO THE 
out the following | “™ — fe ain | TEACHER: 
‘ : neage less oftace meer oles " 2 
examinations. i ee siete ome The examination 


QUESTION |! — 
TWO: The dic- 
tation on this 
question, as explained in the September 
number, should be written on ruled paper 
of approximately the same size as type- 
writing paper with either pen or pen- 
cil—-pen writing preferred. Proper head- 
ings should be placed before each dictation 
Dictation on Lesson One 





exercise, AS 








ILtusTRATION oF Pian For Test Parers--Question | 








papers for Ques- 
tion One can be 
prepared individ- 


ually by the students on the machine, 
or it would be a profitable exercise for 
the advanced class to prepare these 


papers on the mimeograph or other dupli- 
cating machines. A time should be set for 
the examination and the papers passed out. 


The students should not use the Manual, 
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These Exercises Help to Eliminate Hesitancy 


Lesson VII 


Sentences 





|Words 


| Sentences 





Lesson VIII 
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THE 


the Gregg Writer or any other reference 
books in writing the answers to the ques- 
When the papers have been handed 
in, grade them on Question One, taking 
off one-third of per cent for each 
error. The incorrect words simply should 
be checked with a blue pencil, to call thé 
attention of our examiners to them. Send 
all the papers in at one time. The exam- 
ination should be held as soon as possible 
after the arrival of the October number 
of the magazine. 

Examination papers for the primary 
certificate and the others may be sent in 
at any time—just as rapidly as_ the 
teacher can arrange for the tests. 

Teachers are requested to read carefully 
the explanation of the different 
given in the September number of the 


magazine. 


Primary Certificate Examination 


tions. 


one 


tests, 


(Questions Two and Three were given in 
the September number.) 

(See instructions for preparing papers 
on page 73.) 

QUESTION ONE.—Write the follow- 
ing words, marking the vowel sounds in 
the first fifty words: 

Era, decay, happy, cafe, appeal, foam, came, 
dim, tomb, muffin, foolish, maul, feel, regale, 
hawk, yellow, each, image, deed, widow, paw, 
balm, Anna, hedge, shoe, wrought, vanish, heavy, 
wheel, coolie, relay, moan, omit, narrate, agate, 
evade, noon, pool, wolf, dough, brief, cattle, 
shelf, wheat, hoof, rode, food, oatmeal, loom, 
tuck, root, year, wave, Philip, lay, look, siege, 
button, loop, obey, neck, market, would, trial, 
moonlit, coffee, sash, Amelia, galley, change, 
print, fight; we, efface, chime, prone, fringe, 
gentle, gentile, ashy, tact, lodge, diary, series, 
gulch, puffs, ham, taffy, ran, defense, creole, 
honeycomb, snake, towel, temper, sheep, kick, 
lengthy, hush, Bowen. 

Divorce, Ada, flip, bound, ready, rush, scout, 
this, thus, those, poke, Troy, trim, dash, rare, 
threaten, area, cur, dense, seem, ripe, yule, 
track, aria, fascinate, Rhea, women, vote, al- 
layed, ferry, favor, king, pony, yoke, fiat, recess, 
Eddie, demanded, science, savage, oriole, 
weighed, dial, human, chatty, of, you, create, 
attain, mass, snow, main, fully, given, yes, 
freedom, solid, mute, band, lady, these, deck, 
whim, apply, demure, since, will, estimate, reap, 
thicket, pop, can-the, pick-up, mjrth, fine, 
Polish, frail, defined, client, flint, wash, citizen, 
joy, denote, navy, deny, detach, side, heath, 
moaned, hole, I-cannot, business, cow, cause, 
alloy, written, rave, deeper, public. 
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Booth, oil, fatten, yet, not, to-meet, up, 
winged, yore, roof, Samva, bush, shallow, alli- 
ance, entail, friendly, use, rude, forth, signs, 
days, catchy, to-day, stiff, guest, append, follow, 
vain, breath, bias, or, definite, nor, framed, beat, 
waves, member, sustain, dome, sob, apple, such, 
modish, vowed, entire, beacon, them, attempt, 
jack, throb, tendency, before, there, appliance, 
different, pity, memory, detail, name, rage, base, 
price, defeat, difficult, maniac, loans, that, 
fastened, easy, at-any-time, ship, to-morrow, 
though, study, put, threat, autumn, appeal, sud- 
den, sing, minute, safety, guided, splash, basis, 
shave, skin, letter, temple, sleep, between, rent, 
space, possess, siim, satisfactory, detected, time, 
spend, score. 


o 

Gregg Writer Speed Certificates 
The matter for the speed certificates is 
now ready and will be sent upon applica- 
will 


tion to any teacher who agree to 
conduct the tests under the conditions 
prescribed by this department.  Certifi- 


cates will be issued for speeds of 80, 100, 
110 and 120 words a minute. The tests 
will consist of five minutes’ dictation. The 
speed certificate examinations are open to 
everybody—students and practicing ste- 
nographers. 


How the Examinations for Speed Certifi- 
cates Will Be Held 

The matter to be dictated will be sent 
to the teacher by the editor of this de- 
partment, under seal, to be opened at the 
time of holding the test. A preliminary 
dictation of a few minutes will be given. 
Then will follow dictation at the various 
speeds, beginning with the lowest and con- 
tinuing to the highest, with a brief in- 
terval between the different dictations. 
Thirty minutes will be allowed for making 
the transcripts in the 80-word test; 
forty, in the 100; forty-five, in the 110, 
and fifty minutes in the 120. When the 
transcripts are completed, all the papers, 
including the shorthand notes, will be col- 
lected by the teacher and sent to us. The 
papers will then be graded and certificates 
issued to all who qualify under the rules. 


An Explanation 


Under the rules published in the Sep- 
tember number, it is stated on page 14, 
second column, “Teachers in schools, ten 
per cent of whose enrollment is not entered 
in the Gregg Writer Certificate Contests, 
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Enthusiasm is the Keynote of Shorthand Progress 
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will not be eligibl 
Chis 


for the gold medals.” 
may be misinterpreted. 
What is meant by the rule is, that a 
teacher to be eligible for the gold medals 
must see to it that at least ninety per 
cent of the total enrollment of his school 
has won complete proficiency certificates. 


sentence 


Intermediate Certificate Test Questions 

QUESTION ONE. The 
writing of 300 words bringing into use 
the principles presented in the first twelve 
lessons of the Manual. The list of words 
will be published in the November Gregg 
Writer. The announcement of the test is 
made in order that students may prepare 
for it. The total number of points pos- 
sible on this question will be 300. 

QUESTION TWO.—Dictation: This 
test will be given exactly in the same way 
as that for Question Two in the Primary 
Certificate examination, except that the 
dictation will be given on the second six 
lesson plates published in this number 
of the Gregg Writer. The total number 
of points possible on this question will 
be 500. 

QUESTION THREE.— Penmanship: 
The grade on this question will be based 
on the ability displayed by the student in 
Total number of 
points possible on this question will be 200. 


Oo 
Get Into the “Certificate’’ Class 


Every student who really takes a deep 
interest in perfecting himself in the art of 
shorthand writing ought to make an ear- 
nest effort to win the Theory Certificates 
now being offered by the Gregg Writer. 
In the first place, the effort necessary to 
reach the required standard of efficiency 
will have a marked influence on your suc- 
As an illustration: In order to pass 
the test on the second question of the Pri- 
mary Certificate examination, much prac- 
tice will be essential on the Lesson Plates 

in reading, writing and analyzing the 
principles involved. It may, perhaps, be 
necessary to practice from dictation every 
one of these Lesson Plates dozens of times. 
But all the time you are writing them you 
are storing up skill for future work, 
familiarizing vourself with the principles, 


Theory: 


the two foregoing tests. 


cess, 
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and, what is of the very greatest import- 
ance, learning to take matter from dicta- 
tion. 

Then the practice of the exercises on the 
technique of execution will train you to 
write accurately and will lay a firm foun- 
dation for future speed. To win a Pri- 
mary Certificate is a proof of your knowl- 
edge of the system up to the seventh 
marks a definite step in your 
advancement toward practical work in 
stenography. The Certificates will be- 
come of increasing importance as time 
It will be a source of great per- 
sonal satisfaction to you to know that you 
were one of the first to win one of these 
Certificates. 

The work vou do on these lessons will 
also prepare you for passing the O. G. A. 
test a little later on. Following your work 
on the Theory Certificates, there will be 
opportunities for winning Gregg Writer 
Speed Certificates which will be of great 
value to you. Next month we hope to be 
able to publish a facsimile of one of the 
Certificates. But in the meantime “get 


lesson— it 


goes on. 


busy” with the tests. Talk to your 
teacher about them. Work up enthusiasm 
for the subject among your fellow- 


students and you will find that both teach- 
ers and school authorities will co-operate 
with you very fully. 

The demand for better stenographers is 
growing daily. Working for the Gregg 
Writer Certificates will soon enable you to 
get into the expert class. The added skill 
vou will obtain will enable you to secure 
a better position with better pay right at 


the start. 
oO 


The Lesson Plates 


UPPLEMENTARY plates on the 
S seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh 

and twelfth lessons are presented in 
this number. The method of study out- 
lined in the September number is equally 
applicable to the new plates, but a few 
suggestions on particular points may assist 
you in getting a firmer grasp on the prin- 
ciples. 


Seventh Lesson 
An alphabetic list of all the wordsigns 
you have studied in the previous lessons, 
and in addition a number of other common- 
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Practice on These Plates Clinches the Rules 
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lv recurring words, are presented as a spe- 
cial study. The wordsigns are of very 
great importance in gaining facility in 
writing and reading shorthand. Words 
represented by wordsigns make up perhaps 
fifty per cent of all spoken and written 
language. With a ready command of these 
you have gone a long way toward reaching 
shorthand skill. Because the words that 
are expressed by wordsigns are so com- 
mon and the characters so easily made, 
students of shorthand are generally prone 
to undervalue their importance from the 
executional point of view. You will have 
no difficulty, perhaps, in memorizing the 
wordsigns because in most instances they 
are vital parts of the words they represent 
and are so constructed as to suggest the 
word. As, for example, we have enti for 
entire, kaw for call, gi for give, ete. By 
learning the characters of a wordsign and 
the sounds they represent, you very great- 
ly strengthen your impression of it. The 
execution, however, is a point that needs 
special emphasis. A wordsign to be read 
instantly must be executed accurately. 
Get this point fixed in your mind. Some 
of the best writers of shorthand are the 
ones who devote the greatest attention to 
the execution of the simple words. When 
Mr. Swem, Mr. Gurtler, Mr. Niklaus, 
Miss Werning, Miss Tarr and the hun- 
dreds of other rapid writers of the system 
were practicing for speed, a great deal 
of attention was given to drills on the 
wordsigns. Page after page of the dif- 
ferent characters was written until the 
execution had been mastered. When you 
have acquired the knack of writing the 
words accurately, you should then have 
the whole list of wordsigns dictated to you 
daily at increasing speed until you can 
write them at your highest speed and with 
the utmost accuracy. Think of what it 
will mean to you to have at your command 
characters—and characters that you can 
write at high speed—which will enable 
you to write one-half of spoken language! 
Some New Wordsigns 
Beavuty—Dvty 

We now express beauty by bti, just as 
duty is expressed by dti. The analogy be- 
tween the sounds of beauty and duty, as 
well as their derivatives, renders it easy 


to remember the forms, as will be seen 
from the following: 


* f t f 


~~ (yf iy & 


o -_ 


Key: Duty, dutiful, dutifully, dutifulness; 
beauty, beautiful, beautifully, beautifulness. 


* * * 


THoroven-Ly 


In future thorough-ly will be expressed 
by ther. When followed by understand or 
understood, under may be expressed as 
explained in the Thirteenth Lesson (Par. 
158). 


Key: Thorough-ly, thoroughness, thorough- 
bred, thoroughfare, thoroughly understand, 
thoroughly understood, 

* . * 


DETERMINE 


To avoid disjoining and to facilitate 
good phrase-forms, we have adopted the 
use of ermin for determine. 


oa - + ed 


Key: Determine, determination, in determin- 
ing. 

The value of this new form will be 
readily appreciated by the reporter, as the 
words determine, determining, determination 
are of very ‘frequent occurrence in law re- 
porting. By avoiding disjunction, a great 
many facile and valuable phrases are ob- 


tained. 
* * * 


Name or Tue Derry 


The name of the Deity can be more 
quickly expressed by gd than by writing 
g with the marks for capitalization-—as 
the latter necessitates lifting the pen. 

~~ 


= a 
Pa i” - ma _ -_—~ — » 
Key: God, godly, godliness, godlike, un- 
godly. 


* * * 
EXPERIENCE 
As the word is of somewhat frequent 
occurrence, we now write spe for exrperi- 
ence—a brief and distinct form: 


tigs-77 
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Key: Experience, experienced, inexperience, 
inexperienced, in our experience, what experi- 
ence. 

. 2° @ 


Orrice—OFrPiciaL 


The word office may be expressed by 
joining of to is (same form as of-his), and 
its derivatives may be formed by adding 
the necessary letters. In the same way 
official and derivatives may be expressed 
as shown in the following: 


g 2 t-~ 7g 
Key: Office, officer, official, officially. 
* * # 


Write ent for want when preceded by a 
pronoun: 


Key: I want, you want, we want, they want. 


Eighth Lesson 


The compound wordsigns in the eighth 
lesson, as will be seen, are made up from 
the simple wordsigns given in lesson 
seven. If the simple wordsigns have been 
mastered, no difficulty will be experienced 
in memorizing these forms. In executing 
the forms the movement should be contin- 
uous. There should be no stop at a join- 
ing. This is emphasized because there 
will be a tendency, if it is not checked, to 
think of these compounds as two words, 
as, for example, “any body” instead of 
“anybody,” and if the words are thought of 
in that way they will certainly be exe- 
cuted in that way. Avoid the mental, as 
well as the physical, stop at the junction 
of these words. 

The phrase signs in this lesson are also 
very simple. It will pay you to devote 
a great deal of time to learning to exe- 
cute these rapidly and accurately. They 
will form the basis of much of your phras 
ing and the habits now formed of using 
the phrase signs will be carried into all 
your other work. Be sure that you master 
the phrasing principles presented in para 
graphs 99 to 110. inclusive. It will be 
phrases are of very fre 
add very 
materially to your speed and accuracy by 


seen that these 


quent occurrence and you can 


learning to write them with great facility. 
A phrase should be treated exactly as a 
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single word; that is, the execution of it 
should be continuous. Think of it as one 
thing and you will execute it in that way. 
If you think of it as so many different 
words, it will cause you to stop momen- 
tarily at the end of each word, thus de- 
feating one of the great objects of phras- 
ing—to promote speed. Another thing to 
remember about a phrase is that it is much 
more easily read than the words written 
separately. Its form is much more distinc 
tive than the separate words, and at the 
same time it enables you to get a whole 
“eveful” of words at a glance. 


Ninth Lesson 


The general abbreviating principle ex- 
plained in the ninth lesson is one of the 
most useful in the system. Its power is 
almost illimitable. By its employment you 
can form brief and perfectly legible out- 
lines for hundreds of words. Because of 
its simplicity, many students do not really 
appreciate its importance in writing. The 
first part of the word being fully written 
—the vowels included in the outline in the 
exact order they are spoken—it is the sim- 
plest thing in the world to apply the prin- 
ciple to new long words just as abbrevia- 
tions would be applied in longhand writ- 
ing. 

pe 

This part of Lesson Nine deals with the 
omission of consonants—and is devoted al- 
most entirely to the letter r, which is one 
of the most frequently recurring sounds 
in the language. The rules in the Manual 
are clear and definite and little can be 
added to clarify them. Emphasis should 
be laid on the execution of the exercises 
coming under this principle until great 
facility in writing is obtained, and this 
applies particularly to sub-sections b and 
c. If the following resumé of paragraphs 
116 and 117 is thoroughly learned, the ap 
plication of this principle will be greatly 
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simplified : 
The letter r may be safely omitted: 
(a) In 


arqe, erge. 


many words containing 


KRvamples: Starch, large, clergy, margin. 


(b) In many words beginning with cer, 


cur, ser, sur. 


Examples: Certain, serve, surface, circle 


a rch . 
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(c) In words ending with verse. 
Ewam ples: Reverse, traverse, perverse, in- 
verse. 

(d) In many words containing or. 

Examples; Sort, escort, retort. 

(e) In words beginning with war, wor. 

Examples; War, warn, ward, worse, worth. 

It is very important that a definite dis- 
tinction be made between the final reversed 
loop and the final reversed circle in such 
words as soldier, soldiers; teacher, teach- 
ers; learner, learners. 


Tenth Lesson 


The rules in this lesson are easy to un- 
derstand; the difficulty, if any, that will 
be experienced by the learner will be in 
remembering when to apply the rules. The 
best way out of this difficulty is to make 
up a list of words coming under each prin- 
ciple—the common, everyday words that 
you are likely to encounter at any time— 
and practice them daily until you have 
at your pen point a complete command of 
a good vocabulary. The exercises given 
in the plate and those in the exercise can 
form the basis of this list. Practice the 
execution of each outline until you have 
the “swing” of it; then have all dictated 
to you until you have worked up the de- 
sired speed and accuracy. 

The abbreviations for the figures, ete., 
given in paragraph 136 will be extraordi- 
narily useful in actual business dictation. 
Do not neglect these. The following may 
be added to those given in the Manual: 


< -~2e 


‘I~ ™ 
* 5 SF J Sy) $ an 
= / i 2 a J Wwe ) 
Key: 5 gallons, 5 barrels, 5 bushels, 5 feet, 
5 ewt., 5 degrees Fahrenheit, 5 degrees centi- 
grade, 5 o'clock 


Eleventh Lesson 


The learning of this lesson is a pure 
feat of memory—aided by the fact that 
the prefix form will suggest the prefix in 
almost every case. The suggestion made 
above, with regard to making up a list, 
applied also to this lesson with 
great success. The value of such a list 
lies in the fact that it gives vou a nucleus 
to build upon. 

There is one point that needs particular 


can be 


ittention: con and com are expressed by 
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; only when a consonant follows. If a 
vowel follows, write km for com, and kn 
for con; thus: 


: = — y —_ 


Key Comedy, comma, comic, connive, con- 
note. 

This applies to words beginning with 
kmm, commotion, commence, etc. The 
word committee is an exception to the rule, 
the second m being omitted to secure a 
briefer form for this frequently recurring 
word. It should be written k-i-t-i. 

Another point of very great importance 
in this lesson is the ditferentiation between 
positive and negative forms. Study this 
section of the lesson (Par. 143) again very 
carefully. 


Twelfth Lesson 


As a general principle, disjoining a 
prefix adds tr (ter) to it—that is the 
whole basis of this lesson. This principle 
once understood makes the memorizing of 
the different prefixes much easier. It is 
important to note that the prefix is placed 
above the outline and the rest of the word- 
form on the line, in accordance with Para- 
graph 26. 

An extension of the principle given in 
this lesson has recently been adopted. By 
writing /i above the rest of the word we 
have the prefix liter, thus: 


° 
‘ 


Key: Literal, literary, literature, illiterate. 


It is important in this lesson, as in all 
others, to obtain sufficient practice in writ- 
ing the words given as examples, and also 
in the general exercises to secure great 
freedom and accuracy in execution. Your 
power of service as a stenographer will 
depend largely upon how well you can 
write words from dictation and read them 
—not on how well you can explain the 
principles under which they are written. 
It is facility in application that gives you 
skill. But this must, of course, be backed 
by a thorough understanding of the theory 
principles. 
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Miss Krueger’s Notes 
(For key, see O. G. A. Department, August number.) 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A. 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retsin for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate’’ which will appear in the December 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A." certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try. because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


The Reproduction Contests 


ROBABLY the thing for which our 
P readers look first is the plate of 
shorthand notes—to see who the 
“lucky” person is. We are glad to note 
the great amount of interest and enthu- 
siasm exhibited by our members and pro- 
spective members in the contest for re- 
production each month. Undoubtedly it 
stimulates those writing the test to still 
greater efforts, gives them something defi- 
nite to work for in addition to the high 
honor of receiving a card of membership 
in the Order. Then, too, the plates we 
have already reproduced—‘actual notes” 
as submitted to us—give our readers an 
opportunity to compare their work with 
that of other stenographers and students. 
We hope that the number of contestants 
each month will increase as time goes on. 
Competition is a wonderful stimulator! 
The old adage, “Variety is the spice of 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
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life,’ might be changed to read, “Com- 
petition is the spice of life.” 

Those of us who can read between the 
lines of the shorthand plate we are repro- 
ducing this month will find the word “de- 
termination” occurring over and over again. 
The paper is the work of Miss Esther 
Krueger, a student in the Beutel Business 
College, Tacoma, Wash. Miss Krueger 
took the test several months ago, but was 
unsuccessful. Judging from the excellence 
of the specimen of her notes which we are 
presenting this month, she set to work 
practicing to improve her shorthand writ- 
ing just as soon as she learned that her 
paper was not approved by the Commit- 
tee. We know that when she learns of 
her great success in the test, “Before the 
Days of Shorthand,’ she will feel more 
than repaid for the hard work she has 
done. 

That is the spirit to show in the work. 
When you have failed once, do not give 
up. Do not say, “I can’t write good short- 
hand. Apyhow, an artistic style of short- 
hand is not absolutely essential to securing 
a good position.” It is true that one need 
not write perfect shorthand in order to se- 
cure a position, but surely the increased 
ease and accuracy with which you will be 
able to handle your work is worth even 
more than the time necessary to bring your 
writing up to the standard required by the 
O. G. A. Committee. An artistic style of 
shorthand is always a gratification and 
source of pleasure, and the more skill you 
obtain in writing shorthand the better you 
will learn to love “the lithe and noble art.” 

Another contestant whose determination 
has been one of the big factors of his suc- 
cess is Mr. Frank FE. Day, of Sioux City, 
Iowa. Mr. Day has been a member of the 
Order for some time, but he has been send- 
ing in all of the tests in order to receive 
our criticisms on them. His paper, “Before 
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the Days of Shorthand,” is splendid, and 
deserves special comment. There is no 
limit to what one can do, if only one is 
determined to succeed, and we are confident 
that our readers will hear more about Mr. 
Day before long. 


Our Correspondence 


An interesting letter has come from Mr. 
H. H. Vordermark, of Washington, D. C.: 

I am inclosing a copy of the October test, 
written at a fair rate of speed. I am not fully 
informed as to how the test is to be written 
or what principles guide you in determining 
its merits. I could “draw” them so as to look 
more artistic, but I have written my notes un- 
der the same conditions that easy dictation is 
taken. Most of my work in shorthand—I do 
very little shorthand writing just now—consists 
of writing reports and these are generally pre- 
pared beforehand so that I have my mind on 
“getting it” instead of watching my notes to 
see that they are artistic. 

We want to say just a word here in re- 
gard to the preparation of the tests. 
There are no restrictions in regard to the 
method of preparing the test—it may be 
written in either pencil or pen and ink. 
Those who wish to have their papers 
entered in the reproduction contest must 
remember, however, that we cannot con- 
sider tests which are written in anything 
but black ink. This is the only condition 
in regard to the mechanical preparation 
of the test, except, of course, that the 
papers must conform to the size of the 
plates in the magazine. 

That our teachers realize the benefit to 
be derived from membership in the Order 
of Gregg Artists is shown in the letter 
which accompanied the test from Sister 
Claire, Dominican Academy, Fall River, 
Mass. : 

After months of real study, I am sending you 
my shorthand copy of the October test, printed 
in the August number. I sincerely hope that 
my paper contains the requisites necessary to 
obtaining the certificate of membership in the 
O. G. A. 

We are introducing Gregg Shorthand into our 
school, and I feel my influence will be stronger 
among my pupils if I am successful in my at- 
tempt. I-shall also be grateful for any helpful 
criticism or suggestions. 

Your Certificate will be sent you, Sis- 
ter, as your work is splendid and well 
worth the card of membership. We only 


hope that in addition to increasing your 
students’ confidence it will spur them on 
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in their study of Gregg Shorthand, so that 
in due time they, too, will become mem- 
bers. The preparation for the work can- 
not be begun too carly in the study of 
the system, as a little earnest thought 
given to the artistic side of shorthand 
writing while studying the first lessons of 
the system may be the means of prevent- 
ing the formation of bad habits in writing 
—habits which are easily formed and hard 
to break after they have been indulged for 
any length of time. 

We wish that we could show our read- 
ers the excellent work in a club of eight 
papers received from Mrs. J. E. Joiner, 
of the Columbus Business College, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. A glance at the tests would 
convinee you that the pride which is ex- 
pressed in the following letter is fully 
justified : 

I am sending you several copies of the Oc- 
tober test, all from one class, no member of 
which has been in school six months. I am 
really quite proud of the appearance of this, 
and also of the enthusiasm shown by each stu- 
dent in. working up his page. This copy work 
is no new thing for them, however, as each page 
of shorthand presented in the Gregg Writer is 
carefully worked up for dictation day after 
day. Of course I have great hopes that the 
work of each student will be of passing merit— 
that is because they have made such an earnest 
effort. 

An Appeal 

We have received many letters from 
members of the Order of Gregg Artists, 
assuring us that it is their intention to 
do everything they can to advance the 
“cause” during the coming year. We are 
glad that we have such loyal support, and 
want to take this opportunity to assure 
each and every one of our members that 
everything they may do to interest others 
in the work we are doing will be heartily 
appreciated. We cannot accomplish any of 
the big things we are planning without 
your aid—whether you are a student, ste- 
nographer or a teacher. The teacher, espe- 
cially, has a splendid opportunity to co- 
operate with us in increasing our member- 
ship list. By beginning to discuss the 
work of the O. G. A. Department with 
your students now, you will work up their 
interest and enthusiasm, and will create in 
them the desire to write a style of short- 
hand that will entitle them to member- 
ship in our clan. That is what is neces- 
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sary—the desire to do a thing. Once that 
desire is formed, the other steps will fol- 
low as a matter of course. 


Our Emblems 

We have received so many inquiries in 
regard to our emblems—the pins and rings 

that we are presenting herewith the 
two designs. Undoubtedly those who have 
become members of the Order, but have 
never secured one of these outward sym- 
bols of their membership, and those who 
are contemplating sending in the test, will 
be interested in examining the designs. 

The little pin is made of bronze, with 
the raised parts of the design in a little 
brighter polish than the background. This 





makes a very attractive emblem, and one 
which has proven extremely popular with 
our members. The cut shows the exact 
size of the pin. By the way, this emblem 
may be had in either pin or button form. 
It sells for twenty-five cents. 

We wish that we could take the space 
to print some of the enthusiastic letters we 
have received about the ring. The orders 
are coming in all the time—a fact which 
speaks for the popularity of the design 
and quality of this beautiful emblem. This 
emblem is made up in solid 10-carat gold, 





and may be had in any polish. The favor- 
ite ring is the one with the raised parts 
highly polished, and the background in 
rose gold. It may be had in the all-rose 
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polish, or highly polished, just as you 
prefer. If you wish any special polish, 
you must specify it when ordering. The 
ring sells for $5.50—which is certainly 
very reasonable considering the high qual- 
ity of the material and workmanship. 

The rings may also be had in silver 
and bronze. Quotations for the rings in 
these metals will be sent upon request. 


The New Test 


We know that all of our readers will 
want to try this new test—not only be- 
cause of the opportunity it affords them to 
put in practice their knowledge of all the 
principles of the system, but because of 
the material itself. It is especially ap- 
propriate at this time! 


Back in Harness 


And, if so, is 


Are you a good philosopher? 
Now is the 


it only in theory or in practice? 
time to find out—now, when the calendar 
points away from vacation and toward the 
steady grind of the treadmill. It would be too 
much to ask that any one should abandon 
recreation for dull routine with real pleasure 
in so doing. If you feel that way you are 
hardly normal—or else it is because your va- 
cation choice was a mistake. To give up the 
woods, with their cool dawns and camp-fire 
nights; the sea, actually hurling its refresh- 
ment at you; the mountains, mighty, yet rest- 
ful; to abandon rod, racquet, golf club, or 
whatever your special holiday taste prefers; 
to relinquish cheerfully the chance to see your 
family all day long and the care-free inter- 
course with new-made friends; to exchange all 
this for grubbing, sweating, automaton-like 
routine in a none-too-well-ventilated office in the 
city, and to exchange it without any sort of 
emotion, is to be insentient. But to face duty 
so stanchly that it becomes in itself a pleasure, 
to make vacation days serve you as well in 
reminiscence as they did in the flesh, that is to 
be a philosopher in practice. As Robert Louis 
Stevenson puts it, “Here is a task for all that 
a man has of fortitude and delicacy.”—From 
Collier's Weekly. 
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Our Utilitarian Age 


HE spirit of our age is expressed in 

I the question “What can you do?” 

Ever since the Middle Ages educa- 
tion has tended to produce an intellectual 
aristocracy. It has utterly ignored the 
utility part of a young person’s education. 
For at least seventy-five years the tide has 
been slowly turning, and in the last quar- 
ter of a century marked progress has been 
made toward an education for usefulness 
and service. 

This is a utilitarian age. Natural re- 
sources have never been utilized on so 
large a scale. We buy and sell, we manu- 
facture, invent, build, originate as no other 
age has done. The exports and imports of 
the countries of the earth have never 
equaled the present-day volume or value. 
Domestic commerce has assumed gigantic 
proportions. Our tastes have been widen- 


ed. Our wants have been increased. Prop- 
erty has never been more widely distrib- 
uted than it is to-day. 

To live wisely in such an age as the 
present requires an education that fits one 
to be of positive use in this complex com- 
mercial organization. 


To fill efficiently 


even the lowest place in the intricate com- 
mercial machinery, demands specialized 
preparation, training for that particular 
work. The occupation of stenographer is 
with us to stay. The position demands an 
increasingly higher efficiency. A_ well- 
planned course of study and practice is 
necessary to qualify for it. The billing de- 
partment stenographer, the correspondence 
department stenographer, the accounting 
department stenographer, the telephone 
stenographer, the mail order department 
stenographer, the mechanical department 
stenographer—these and many others have 
become permanent positions for which spe- 
cial training is necessary to give satisfac- 
tion, and in which the reward is quite 
worth the effort. Promotion from any one 
of these stenographic positions is usually 
rapid, depending of course upon the thor- 
oughness of the business training which 
the stenographer possesses. One of the 
largest manufacturers of office devices has 
advanced at least sixteen stenographers to 
managerial positions, the present general 
manager having been a former stenogra- 
pher. 
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A Gregg Writer Honored by 
Reporters’ Association 


HE unanimous election of Mr. Fred 
T H. Gurtler as Vice-President of the 

National Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation is an unusual distinction. We be- 
lieve that Mr. Gurtler ts the youngest re- 
porter who has ever been elected to office 
in the Association. 

To writers of Gregg Shorthand it will 
be peculiarly gratifying as showing that 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation is free from system prejudice, and 
it is an interesting coincidence that the 
new President of the Association, Mr. 
Charles H. Requa, is also a writer of a 
connective-vowel system, Lindsley’s Takig- 
raphy. 

While the system written by either of 
these gentlemen had nothing to do with 
their election to office, we believe that the 
assurance it gives that the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association is independent 
of system considerations will have a great 
influence in inducing reporters who are 
using non-Pitmanic systems to join the or- 
ganization. 

As a charter member of the N.S. R. A., 
we rejoice to see the breadth of spirit dis- 
played in recent years, and the growing 
the organization. We 
earnestly urge all reporters to become 
members of the Association and give it 
loval and hearty support. 


importance of 


Standardization? 


LITTLE while ago the editor of the 
Phonographic Magazine was claim- 
ing that the Pitmanic Standardiza- 

tion Committee had approved the Benn Pit- 
man system “‘in all its essential features” 

a claim which is denounced by the pub- 
lishers of the Graham system as not being 
in accordance with the facts. 

To the onlooker it is amusing to note 
that, in a recent issue of the Phonographic 
Magazine, some of the outlines recently 
recommended by the Standardization Com- 
mittee are described as being “positively 
grotesque in their graphic and _ phono- 
graphic absurdity.” 

We infer from this that, in the estima- 
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tion of the editor of the Phonographic 
Magazine, the Standardization Committee 
is to be considered as an intelligent body 
only when it approves of the outlines al- 
ready in the Benn Pitman system. When 
the Committee departs from the orthodox 
outlines of the Benn Pitman text, its men- 
tal processes are “grotesque and absurd.” 
It is to laugh! 


CO? 
Brevities 


Teachers, remember that the September 
number of the magazine is the first of the 
new volume, and that number is always 
speedily exhausted. Send in your club 
orders early in order to make sure of 
getting the September number. 

* 7 * 

Miss Winifred Kenna, who assumed the 
editorship of the O. G. A. Department in 
the Gregg Writer with the September 
number, is already well known to our 
readers. She not only is a brilliant and 
artistic writer of Gregg Shorthand, but 
last year added new laurels to her crown 
by winning the Typewriting Champion- 
ship of Chicago, at the Chicago Business 
Show, in open competition with the speed- 
iest writers in this section of the country. 
Many of her shorthand plates have already 
appeared in the Gregg Writer and these 
disclose a facility of outline and command 
of technique that is an inspiration to 
every lover of the beautiful in shorthand 
writing. 

* * * 

Mr. H. C. Hoover, 1008 Merchants 
Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind., writes 
us that he has organized “The Stenog- 
raphers’ and Typists’ Protective Associa- 
tion” for the purpose of mutual protection 
to the members of the association. Mem- 
bership covers several new features, in- 
cluding accidental death, loss of time from 
sickness or accident, free employment de- 
partment, ete. 

7 * * 

From the Shorthand Reporter we learn 
that two of our friends have been recently 
elected to office in the state organizations 
of reporters. At the annual meeting of the 
Iowa Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
Mr. J. A. Williams was elected First Vice- 
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President; and at the convention of the 
Indiana Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
Miss Georgia Harrington, Court Reporter, 
Muncie, Indiana, was elected Secretary. 

+ * * 


Our readers will remember Mr. Fred R. 
Austin as editor of the Civil Service De- 
partment in this magazine a few years ago. 
Mr. Austin has been editor of “The 
American Legal News,” Detroit, Michigan, 
for the past two or three years and he has 
met with great success in building up that 
publication. It is a great pleasure to us to 
hear of the success of such a loyal friend 
as Mr. Austin. 

* * * 

The North Adams (Mass.) Transcript 
of August 15, contains a half-page article 
about the well-known McVeigh Business 
Schools of North Adams and Pittsfield, 
Mass. The article, which is illustrated by 
a photograph of Mr. Sherman McVeigh 
and of the buildings in which his schools 
are located, gives an interesting history 
of the growth of the schools since the first 
one was established twenty years ago. It 
includes an impressive list of prominent 
business men who received their training 
in Mr. MeVeigh’s North Adams school. 
As it has been a source of regret to us 
that such a successful business educator 
as Mr. McVeigh was still teaching the 
old-time systems, it was with pleasure that 
we read the following paragraph in the 
newspaper article: 

4 change in the curriculum which is meeting 
with marked approval is the introduction of 
Gregg Shorthand. This system has become the 
best known of any shorthand method, and as 
Mr. McVeigh is always looking for the best 
to give his students he has adopted Gregg. 

Among the points in its favor are these: 
It is written without shading, there is but 
one position, and the general direction of writ 
ing follows the movement used in longhand 
rhis means that Gregg is easier to learn than 
the Pitmanic systems and it is with great 
enthusiasm that Mr. McVeigh offers this new 


course 
oe 2 8 
We learn with great satisfaction that 
the Business Training School of Brook 


lvn, established September a year ago by 
Miss He le n J rances Lamb, is making wor 
derful strides in attendance. The school 
has prospered to such an extent that re 

move to 


hecame necessary to 


cently it 
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larger quarters. A commercial department 
will be added with the beginning of the 
September term. Miss Lamb is a remark- 
ably successful teacher with experience in 
both public and private schools, and is, 
of course, an enthusiastic Greggite. She 
is successful also in placing her students 
in desirable positions. 
* ~ aa 

The irony of fate! Just as we raised 
the club rates on the magazine to cover 
the higher cost of production due to in- 
crease in price for materials, we were 
notified by the paper mills of an advance 
in price, owing to the war, that will more 
than absorb the difference! When you 
consider that a carload of paper is used 
each month in printing the magazine, the 
price of paper, it will be seen, is a serious 
problem. 
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Hagar—Rinne 


The many members of the O. G. A. and 
readers of the department in the Gregg 
Writer have no doubt noticed, in reading 
the O. G. A. news, that there is a new 
pilot at the helm. The following an- 
nouncement, we believe, will give the 
reason: 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Cox 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Alice Louise Rinné 
to 
Mr. Hubert A. Hagar 
on Saturday, the fifth day of September, 
nineteen hundred and fourteen 
At home 
after the first of November 
5700 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
We know we heartfelt 
wishes of every writer of the system who 
has found inspiration in the beautiful 
shorthand plates of Mrs. Hagar in the 
Greqg Writer or who has benefited by the 
spl ndid work she has done for the 0. 
G. A. Department, and every teacher and 
schoolman in the country who knows the 
genial and brilliant Hagar, when we say 
both happiness in the 

and long and prosperous life, 


express the 


we wish every 


world 
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Obituary 
Miss Emma A. Tibbetts 

T IS with deep sorrow that we record 
I the death of Miss Emma Augusta 

Tibbetts, which occurred at Salem. 
Mass., on Friday, September 11th. 

Miss Tibbetts is well-known to most of 
the readers of this magazine as the first 
school proprietor in America to adopt 
Gregg Shorthand. In telling “The Story 
of the Introduction of Gregg Shorthand” 
at the Silver Jubilee Convention, we paid 
a tribute to the enterprise and independ- 
ence of Miss Tibbetts in changing to the 
system “at a time when there was so little 
evidence on behalf of the system and when 
it did not have any organization or any 
text-book worth the name.” We said that 
it “subjected her and her shorthand 
teacher to a good deal of ridicule at first, 
but they have since had a great deal of 
satisfaction in seeing so many hundreds of 
teachers and proprietors follow 
their lead.” 

In all the vears that followed, Miss Tib- 
betts remained steadfastly loyal to the sys- 
tem and taught it in many institutions with 
marked success. 

Some years ago she turned her attention 
to the study of commercial science and in 
1909 graduated from the New York Uni- 
versity with the degree of B. C. S. 

From the Salem Evening News of Sep- 
tember 11th we learn the following: 

Miss Emma Augusta Tibbetts, the founder, 
former principal and general director of the 
Salem Commercial School, died at the home of 
her sister, Mrs. Albert K. Woodbury, 50 How- 
ard Street, this morning after a long illness of 
heart trouble. 

Miss Tibbetts was born in Salem, April 3, 
1859, the daughter of the late Andrew J. and 
Lucy (Felt) Tibbetts. She was educated in the 
public schools, graduating from the high school 
in the class of 1877. She then took a full course 
at a Boston commercial college, and for twelve 
vears had a successful business career. She 
then opened a school for business training at 
her home, which really proved to be the be 
ginning of the Salem Commercial School. Her 
pupils increased so rapidly that she established 
t two-room school in the Kinsman Block in 
September, 1890. By thorough work, larger 
quarters soon became necessary, and in March, 
Int, the present location in the Peabody Build 


Washington Street, was taken. Vari 
owing to the 


school 


ing, 126 


ou departments were added 
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oversight 
1895, the school incer- 
porated, with Miss Tibbetts president, and 
George P. Lord, treasurer. In 1897 she retired 
from the school and opened a similar institution 
in Boston. A few years ago she went to New 
York and took a full course in the New York 
University, from which she graduated in 1909, 
with the degree of B. C. S. 

Miss Tibbetts was very .thorough in every- 
thing that she undertook, and she enjoyed the 
high regard and confidence of her pupils, who 
are to-day to be found in many positions of the 
highest responsibility and trust. She was for 
a time a teacher in the commercial department 
at the Salem High School. She was an earnest 
worker in the Universalist Church. 

She leaves two brothers, Arthur H. Tibbetts, 
of Boston, and Frank A. Tibbetts, of Jersey 
City, New Jersey; a sister, Mrs. Albert h 
Woodbury, and nephews and nieces. 

We shall always hold Miss Tibbetts in 
grateful memory, as will hundreds of 
teachers, students and writers. In the fu- 
ture history of shorthand her name should 
have a prominent place as one of the fore- 
most pioneers of a movement for the ad 
vancement of the art of brief writing. 

To her brothers, sisters and other rela- 
tives we extend our deep sympathy in 
their bereavement. 


ES ose 
The Seven Wonders of the 
World 


According to the Fra, the seven wonders 
of the world are: 
The man, who will work without being 


splendid instruction and personal 


given pupils. In Was 


watched. 

A sales manager who doesn’t think he 
pays the old man’s salary. 

A salesman who thinks that perhaps the 
quality of the material may have something 
to do with his making those large contracts. 

A stenographer who knows punctuation, 
and will look in the dictionary when she is 
uncertain about the spelling 

A purchasing agent who doesn't think 
he does you a favor when he asks you to 
quote. 

A new superintendent who will wait a 
week before installing a much better sys 
tem than his predecessors 


\ boss who acts as if he wasnt 


CLO 


v 


Remember! decaracy first, last and al 


wavs 
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Tentative Program of the Eastern Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion Convention, New York, November 27 and 28, 1914 


To Be Held at Miller School, Corner Lexington Avenue and Twenty-third Street 


Headquarters: 


Friday Morning, 9:30 O'clock 


Registration and Assembly. 
Address of Weleome—Charles M. Miller, 
Miller School, New York City. 


Response. 
President's Address—E. H. Norman, Bal- 
timore Business College, Baltimore, 


Maryland. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Announcements—Explanation of 
ers’ Contest, ete. 

Presentation of the Federation Commit- 
tee’s Report of High School Course of 
Study—G. P. Eckels, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, High School. 

Discussion of the following phases: 

(a) Subjects that should be taught. 
(b) Place in the course. 

(c) Time allowance. 

(d) Tests—intermediate and final. 


Teach- 


Friday Afternoon, 2 O'clock 


My Daily Program—Miss Lillian R. Hol- 
brook, New Haven High School, New 
Haven, Connecticut (and a teacher in 
a private commercial school). 

Discussion of the following phases: 

(a) The recitation. 

(b) Penmanship drills. 

(c) Reading practice. 

(d) Correcting papers. 

(e) Students entering ‘“‘at any time.” 

(f) The small department. 

(g) Correlation of shorthand and type- 
writing. 

The Gregg Shorthand Federation—John 
Robert Gregg. 

Discussion. 

Question Box. 


Friday Evening, 8 O'clock 


Teachers’ Contest for the Gregg Medals. 
School Managers’ meeting: 
Round Table discussions on— 
Selling the School’s Service. 
Publicity Plans. 
Making Teachers an Asset. 


McAlpin Hotel, 34th St. and Broadway 


Can the Private Commercial School 
Secure Any Benefits from the In- 
troduction of Commercial Branches 
in the Public Schools? 


Saturday Morning, 10 O'clock 


The Organization of a Large Shorthand 
Department — Mrs. A. J. Gleason, 
Drake Business College, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

Discussion. 

Interesting Facts and Figures Not Hither- 
to Published About the Progress of 
Gregg Shorthand—Guy 8S. Fry, Gregg 
Publishing Company. 

Discussion. 

What We Require of Our Stenographers— 
By an Employer. 

Discussion. 

Shorthand as a 
Factor. 

Discussion. 

Question Box—Conducted by Rhoda M. 
Silliman, Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls, New York City. 


General Educational 


Saturday Afternoon, 2 O'clock 


E ficiency in Teaching Typewriting—Ru- 
pert P. SoRelle. 

Discussion. 

Present Tendencies in Shorthand Teach- 
ing—W. A. Barbour, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Discussion. 

The Office Training Course a Vital Factor 
in Stenographic Training mm re 
Meeker, Meeker’s School, Elmira, New 
York. 

Discussion. 

Shorthand Demonstrations. 

Announcements of Awards. 

Presentation of Medals. 


Business Meeting 


Reports of Committees. 
Unfinished Business. 
Election of Officers. 
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Speeding Up the Fingers—IlI 


LTHOUGH these articles are in- 
A tended to deal particularly with 

fingering technique, there are points 
in connection with the operation of the 
mechanical features of the machine with 
which it is necessary to become thorough- 
ly familiar in order to make the fingering 
effective. These are: Inserting and re- 
moving the paper, spacing and beginning 
a new line, releasing the carriage, operat- 
ing the space-bar, the paper release, ad- 
justment of the paper, the scales, the 
printing point, the back-spacer, line-space 
gauge, paper guides, marginal stops, mar- 
ginal release, envelope holder, paper side 
guide, column selectors, variable line 
spacer and lock, tabulator, shift key. 

The skillful manipulation of all these 
features of the machine, it is obvious, is 
indispensable, and yet few typists ever 
reach the degree of skill in their opera- 
tion that is essential to high-speed work. 
A merely theoretical knowledge of these 
time-saving features of the machine is not 
sufficient. 

The typewriter concerns furnish with 
each machine a book of instructions which 
explains in detail all the foregoing fea- 
tures, and the student who wishes to make 
the greatest progress should obtain one of 
these books and make a special study of 
all of them. Then he should obtain suf- 
ficient practice in their operation to gain 
skill in their use. A vast amount of time 
can be saved by doing this early in the 
practice. 

In learning 
should be 


these features a study 
made of the movements neces- 


sary to their proper and accurate opera- 
tion, as this will have a marked effect on 
the speed, and on the ease with which 
Any time 
securing 


the machine can be operated. 
that is intelligently spent in 








facility in this direction is time well 
spent. 

The two features that affect the speed 
of operation more than any others are, in- 
serting the paper, and spacing and return- 
ing the carriage for a new line. Simply 
to illustrate how savings in the operation 
can be made, these two features will be 


discussed. 
Inserting the Paper 


Apparently this is a very simple opera- 
tion, but in reality it requires some close 
study and much practice to learn to insert 
the paper correctly and rapidly. The 
sheets of paper should first be placed in 
a convenient place on your desk so that 
they will require but the minimum of 
handling. It should not be necessary to 
use both hands in inserting a sheet of 
paper. Lay a stack of papers on your 
desk in the most convenient place, then 
draw the nail of your right thumb down- 
ward (toward you) lengthwise the top 
sheet two or three times, and it will be 
seen that the sheets of paper slide down- 
ward, separating the lower edges in such 
a way that you can easily grasp the bot- 
tom edge of the sheet and lift it from the 
pack without disturbing the others. The 
sheet can then be dropped into the ma- 
chine with the use of but one hand, the 
other being employed in turning the feed 
roll. Practice picking up sheets in this 
way until you can drop them into the 
machine and accurately turn the paper in 
to the proper point for writing without 
waste of time or the necessity of further 
adjustment. This operation should be 
practiced until you have acquired skill in 
performing it. Some attention should also 
be given to removing the paper from the 
machine and placing the written sheets 
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face down on the desk in an orderly way. 
If the sheet has advanced more than half 
way through the machine, it should be 
withdrawn by grasping the top; if it has 
not advanced half way, grasp the bottom 
of the sheet to remove it, in each case 
using the paper release. 


Spacing and Returning the Carriage 


If you will stop to think for a moment 
of the number of times the carriage of 
a machine must be returned during a day’s 
work, you will very readily see that this 
operation is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. The carriage should be returned 
with one hand only. It is not necessary 
to follow the carriage all the way back 
to the stop, but, by a little practice, the 
required force to send it back can easily 
be determined. There is a radical differ- 
ence between the right-hand return and 
the left-hand return as exemplified in the 
Underwood and Remington machines. In 
either case the hand should travel the 
shortest possible distance to accomplish 
the work, and special attention should be 
directed to returning the hand to the key- 
board position. It requires considerable 
skill to return the carriage and get the 
hand back in correct position without look- 
ing at the keys. The typist must accus- 
tom himself to the distance to the return- 
lever and back again. The whole hand 
should be used in returning the carriage, 
the fingers being pressed firmly together. 

The learner should not satisfy himself 
that he has acquired skill after a few per- 
functory practice drills on the mechanical 
features of the machine, but should devote 
himself earnestly to the task until the 
operation of any feature is as easy to him 
as the striking of a key. 


Accelerating Finger Movement 


The value of repetition practice in ac- 
quiring speed and accuracy hardly can be 
over-emphasized in the beginning stages. 
We therefore suggest that before attempt- 
ing any of the exercises in this article, 
you again go through the entire work out- 
lined in the preceding article. Remem- 
ber that it is foundation work you are 
doing now—preparing for the superstruc- 


ture of high speed and accuracy. The 
exercises are in reality finger gymnastics 
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intended to educate, strengthen and give 
power, grace and facility to the fingers. 
To be of real value, all the exercises 
should be practiced with snap. Unless 
you can attack your practice with enthu- 
siasm, with the feeling that it is real 
fun—like playing a game—your progress 
will be greatly retarded. The spirit with 
which you work has everything in the 
world to do with what you accomplish. 
There is a vast difference in the progress 
you will make when you approach your 
typewriting practice with the right feel- 
ing toward it, or whether you look upon 
it as a set and unattractive task. The 
psychologists tell us that we only make 
real progress in learning a thing when 
we are feeling good—and good feeling is 
largely a matter of habit of mind. 

There is always a very strong desire 
on the part of beginners in typewriting 
to want to push ahead and write continu- 
ous matter. 
possible to restrain this impulse; but the 
real gains toward skill are made by get- 
ting the fingers under control, and this can 
be accomplished much more quickly by a 
series of well-selected exercises than could 
be obtained by writing continuous new 
matter for months. 

Rhythm plays an important part in 
typing, and the practice of words and sen- 
tences tends not only to accelerate finger 
action but secures that continuous, well- 
timed, harmonious succession of blows on 
the keys that is productive of high speed. 
It also makes possible an even touch. 
Copying straight matter tends to produce 
a jerky style of tapping the keys, and con- 
sequently a very uneven touch. 

The exercises given in the following 
series are intended to further develop in- 
dependent finger control and to make the 
fingers flexible and efficient in their work. 
Practice each word slowly at first, study- 
ing the position of your hands and the 
manner of striking the keys. When your 
fingers have grasped the “flow” of the 
word, speed up a little and gradually in- 
crease the speed on it until you can write 
it as rapidly as your fingers will respond 
accurately. It is not wise to push the 
speed to the point of making mistakes or 
losing control of the fingers. ‘Too much 
forcing of speed is detrimental. It takes 


Oftentimes it is almost im- * 
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time to train the muscles of the fingers to 
act promptly. Let us repeat once more 
a very important axiom in typing—in 
practicing, keep your mind closely concen- 
trated on what you are doing. Do not: let 


it wander into other directions. Every 
distraction counts against you tremen- 
dously. 
First Exercise 

These words «re useful in developing 
particularly the action of the second 
fingers: 
edict tilled justice 
immediate illusive drafted 
ideal drilled mutilated 
educate dreaded erudite 
kicked climate liked 


Second Exercise 
Third finger practice: 


swelter willing 


swiss 

solecism mollify worlds 
wrested trellis lionize 
fails would exclaim 
wrote words swell 

Third Exercise 
Fourth finger practice: 

await exalted exploit 
policy political zero 
quail quest alliance 
opponent monopoly animate 
lazy zealous palace 


Fourth Ewzercise 
Balanced words, serving to secure prac 


tice on all finger divisions: 


clearly frequently celebrate 
multitude thoroughly explain 
assumption accustomed condition 
abolished unusual acceptable 


opposite necessity uniformity 


Sentence Practice 


Since one of the most important things 
to be accomplished in the early stages of 
typing is a thorough familiarity with the 
keyboard, there is nothing, after the fin 
gers have been broight pretty well under 
control, that so quickly enables the typist 
to accomplish this as repetition practice 
on alphabetic sentences. Alphabetic sen- 
tences are quite numerous, but for the most 
part these are familiar. The editor of this 
department received recently a number of 
clever original sentences from Mr. Hiram 
Cook, Jr., of San Francisco, California, 
which are presented for practice. Many 
of the sentences, it will be seen, are with 
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the 
several 


out punctuation, save concluding 
period; others contain commas. 
The latter are useful in familiarizing the 
typist with the position of the comma and 
also in giving him practice in striking it 
with a lighter touch. As a preliminary ex- 
ercise, it would be a good plan to practice 
the difficult words in each sentence before 
attempting to write the entire sentence. 
When the fingering of these words has 
become harmonious and smooth, write the 
entire sentence until you can write it at 
top speed. Keep in view continuity of 
writing, even touch and economy of move- 
ment. Write slowly at first until you get 
the rhythm of the sentences established, 
then push the speed up by gradual stages. 


Alphabetic Sentences 

I endeavored to puzzle the ex-spy by 
quickly jumping forward. 

Heavy boxes were marked and deftly 
packed with gas jets and fuzzy quills. 

The foxy Zulu quivered while drinking 
warm cups of the best Java coffee. 

King Alexander was just partly over- 
come after quizzing Diogenes in his tub. 

Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates, jeered 
him with being very queer, awkward and 
lazy. 

The keeper, White, just managed to see 
a convict quickly fix the buzz-saw. 

A firm quizzing upset the excited, jeal- 
ous and over-worked body-guard. 

Just after many queer discoveries the 
explorer was frozen in his big kayak. 

The famous zylographer quickly made 
a very neat jewel box. 

The July sun caused a fragment of 
black pine wax to ooze on the velvet quilt. 

The lazy queen who expected ‘to win 
by working very little jammed her fingers. 

Very happy boys frequently make one 
extremely weary and dizzy by dancing a 
Jig. 

The exquisite painting was ruined by 
a flavorous, sticky, juice named benzoin. 

With a qualm, the jolly first mate ex- 
pected a song about the grizzly viking. 

Six javelins thrown by the savage 
whizzed forty paces beyond the required 
mark. 

The weak patient hazily recollected fix- 
ing the bouquet of jasmine he received. 

A well-bred physician mixed a queer, 
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fizzing beverage for his majesty to drink. 

The public was amazed to view the 
quickness and dexterity of the juggler. 

The wicked peon quivered then gazed 
balefully at the judges who examined him. 

Very. careful and exact knowledge 
should be emphasized in adjusting a quad- 
rant. 

‘*Speed’’ Sentences 

Many so-called “speed” 
been devised for the purpose of accelerat- 
ing finger action. In reading, the other 
day, we ran across a sentence that seems 
particularly useful in this direction. It is: 

For if we like to do a thing we do it as 
well as it is in us to do it. 

An analysis of this sentence shows that 
it requires exactly 70 strokes to write it. 
There are in it 21 words, giving an av- 
erage of 3.33 strokes per word. A fur- 
ther analysis also shows that the strokes 


sentences have 
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are pretty evenly divided between the 
right and left hands, there being 28 left 
division keys, 22 right division keys, and 
20 spaces with the thumb. 

One of the sentences often used for 
“speed” practice by the professional 
operators is: 

It is the duty of the man to do me a 
turn and if he can he will do so. 

In this sentence there are 20 words, 
69 strokes, giving an average of 3.5 
strokes to the word. In it there are 24 
right-hand, 26 left-hand strokes, and 19 
spaces. 

The advantage, it will be seen, in the 
average number of strokes is with the 
former sentence. It will be interesting to 
see what kind of speed can be made with 
this new sentence. We shall be glad to 
hear about this particular point from some 
of the experts who read this department. 


e 


More Border Designs 


E are indebted to Mr. Alfredo L. 
Yateo, of Manila, 
for the ex 


Philippine 

Islands, excellent border 

designs presented herewith. Mr. Yatco 
says: “You will note that in every case 
corners are provided. This will be found 
useful when it is necessary to make a com- 
plete border design. You will also note 
that almost all the characters used are such 
as may be found on nearly any make of 
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typewriter. I have made these designs on 


the Underwood.” 
We should be very glad to receive from 
other stenographers border designs used 


in connection with their work, with illus- 
trations of the actual use of them. Credit 
will be given for all specimens used, but 
remember they must be done with a black 


ribbon. 
e 
The Typewriter Clicked On 


“How does the battle go?” asked the 
Mexican general. 

“Fiercely,” replied the press agent. 
“We have just had three devastating para- 
graphs, and we're now advancing several 
columns of fierce description.”’—Washing- 
ton Star. 


The Voice That Failed 


A charming young woman of Worcester 
Had for a pet a red rocester; 
He fell off an apple bough 
And was stepped on by a cough, 
So he doesn’t crow now like he yorcester. 
R. P.S 


Or you might substitute this: 


A fresh young man of Worcester 
For Pitman shorthand was a_borcester; 
He tried to read back, 
But alas! and alack! 
He doesn’t “boost” now like he yorcester. 
R. P. S. 
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Learning Shorthand at Sixty-four 


AKING up the study of shorthand 
at an age when most people are 


ready to retire from the active field 
of work, and, what is more, gaining such 
skill in it as to be able to use it in re- 
porting, is a feat that ought to make the 
vounger devotees of the art buckle on the 
armor of ambition and push on to greater 
heights of skill and accuracy. Such, how- 
ever, is the record of Dr. A. F. Moore of 
Woodstock, Vermont, who, at the age of 
sixty-four, took up the study of Gregg 
Shorthand and is now using it every day 
in newspaper reporting work. We 
to hear a great deal about men becoming 
far as any constructive work 
was concerned, at the age of forty—‘‘os- 
lerized” according to the dictum 
of the famous Baltimore physi- 
Doctor Osler. Numerous 
accounts of great intellectual 
feats dating back to the dawn of 
civilization, however, have come 


used 


useless, so 


cian, 


to light since showing  con- 
clusively that a man’s intel- 
lectual powers are not neces- 


sarily restricted to the age limit 
imposed by Doctor Osler. 
For an art-science like short- 


hand, however, youth is unques- Dn. A. 
tionably the best time to per- 
fect oneself in its technique. The mus- 


cles are more flexible and elastic, the 
action of the brain quicker, more receptive 
and freer from habits—conditions, which 
all tend to make the acquisition of the 
subject of shorthand writing easier. But 
that age is not a handicap in learning 
such a system of shorthand as ours is 
abundantly proved in the case of Doctor 
Moore and many others of whom we know. 
Doctor Moore’s account of how he hap- 
pened to take up the study of shorthand is 


very interesting. He says: 


I am seventy-one years old, and I began 
to learn shorthand seven years ago. After I 


graduated from High School my father wished 
me to learn to be a physician, but I objected 
ind he made me learn the machinist trade. 
\fter several years, becoming acquainted with 
the Homeopathic School of Medicine, I began 
to study it and in 1870 graduated from the 
Hahneman Medical College of Chicago. Hav- 
ing been very busy with medical practice for 
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over thirty years, my health finally failed and 
I was obliged to give up active practice 
entirely. 

Recovering somewhat, I did some newspaper 
work for my son, who publishes a_ weekly 
paper, also did some reporting for a daily 
paper. I had no use of shorthand, but had 
often wished for it since the time when I had 
seen a medical student taking notes by means 
of it, yet I had not had opportunity to learn 
it. A three days’ convention, report of which 
I sent to a daily paper, nearly broke me down 
eight years ago. 

Being in Rutland the next summer, I asked 
Prof. Egelston, of the Rutland Business Col- 
lege, Rutland, Vermont, if there was not some 
way in which I could get enough shorthand so 
that I could write at least as fast as I could 
in longhand. He said there was, and intro- 
duced me to the Gregg system, of which I 
had never before heard. He also told me to 
ask his shorthand teacher any ques- 
tions I wished on the subject. I 
did ask for some explanations, but 
the system is so easy that I dug 
the most of it out by myself. I 
was then sixty-four years old, but 
I made up my mind that I could 
learn it some, anyway, and went at 
it, for I wanted something to do 
instead of rusting out, and J wanted 
that. About the only dictation I 
have had has been by taking ser- 
mons, speeches, court matter and 
convention work. The rest of my 
practice has been by copying from 
the “Speed Practice,” from books, 
pamphlets, newspapers,etc. lL copied 
the whole of the Legend of Sleepy Hollow be- 
fore it appeared in the Gregg Writer, and 
found it excellent for vocabulary purposes. 1 
do not vary from the theory and methods 
given in the Manual and the Gregg Writer, and 
so have no difficulty in reading my notes. 


Moore 


I can now easily get down any court news 
that the newspapers want, and at the last term 
of Windsor County Court reported for my 
son’s paper everything that was done. Short- 
hand also serves me well in my work as Town 
Grand Juror, otherwise I only use it in re- 
porting. 


We are very glad to be able to present 
a specimen of Doctor Moore's shorthand 
notes with a transcript. It will be seen 
by examining the notes that they are won- 
derfully accurate and artistic in form and 
proportion, though they do lack the stead- 
iness that would be expected in a younger 
person’s notes. But this is probably due to 
the fact that the notes were written for 
reproduction and with a pen to which the 
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Doctor was not accustomed. He explains 
that he was in the habit of using a foun- 
tain pen, and these notes were written 
with an ordinary steel pen because the 
fountain pen would not feed black ink 
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properly. Even under this handicap Doe- 
tor Moore has produced notes of which 
any writer should be proud. We hope later 
to be able to present some of Doctor 
Moore's reporting notes. 


A Sprig of Evergreen 


Dr. Moore's Notes 
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Key to Dr. Moore’s Notes 
A Sprig of Evergreen 


An echo of Memorial Day is noted in the 
introduction in Congress by a Representative 
from Pennsylvania of a resolution calling upon 
all citizens to wear upon that day a sprig 
of evergreen tied with a bow of red, white 
and blue ribbon. It was the purpose to have 
the resolution passed before May 30 this year, 
but for various reasons such action could not 
be secured. The Kepresentative hopes the 
measure will go through before next Memorial 
Day. ‘The resolution requests that the Presi 


dent, members of his Cabinet, the Vice-Presi 
Representatives, all 


dent, all Senators and 


federal officials and all the people shall wear 
the sprig, tied with the national colors, “as 
a token of reverence for the soldiers and sailors 
who fell in battle for their country,” and the 
bit of evergreen is selected as symbolical of 
undying memory. The sentiment which inspires 
the proposition is praiseworthy. Yet it may 
be doubted whether the action suggested would 
be in all respects expedient or effective. The 
American people are in no danger of losing 
their reverence for the Union dead, as their 
voluntary tribute each Memorial Day amply 
demonstrates. 
the matter there rather than try to direct by 
legislation what should be done? 
symbol, by all means; but do not make the 
wearing seem like an act of compulsion, 


Would it not be better to leave 


Wear the 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 6 North Michigan Avenue. Chicago. to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by November 15. and 
will be published in the December number 
An award of 50c is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question 
all other contributions published . 
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Stenographic Opportunities in a Great City 


66 Y dear fellow, search your home 


town from its north to its south. 


and from its east to its west; 
then after you have gone over the whole 
of it conscientiously, and have been unable 
to find anything, consider the next town. 
If there is nothing there, try the next and 
the next, each time taking a town a little 
larger than the last one you considered. 
Then, and only then, if you find nothing, 
vou have a right to consider the city, and 
even the great city. But do not make a 
complete change of environment until you 
have made every reasonable effort to stay 
where you are, or near where you are.” 

Such is the advice of Mr. N. C. Fowler. 
Jr., in How to Get Your Pay Raised, and 
Mr. Fowler unquestionably voices the be- 
lief of thousands of thoughtful students of 
the general problem suggested by this ques 
tion. 

38. IT am a young man twenty-two vears of 
ige with five years’ successful stenographic 
experience with one firm in a small city. I 
should like to go to New York City or Chicago 
this fall. I know that I can never do any 
better in a financial way in stenographic work 
here and I have no experience in anything ex- 
cept stenography. Before taking this step I 
should like some advice from your readers. 
My employer tells me to stay where I am and 
other people who know of my ambitions point 
out young men who tried to get started in 
cities and failed. I am not discontented nor 
un I going to a city to have a good time, but 
1 do want to be a success and I don't want to 
get into a rut. 


The “back-to-the-farm” attitude is sup 


ported by Mr. C. V. Crumley, Lincoln 
Park High School, Tacoma, Wash. 

Stay in the small place. If your present 
position does not hold out the proper induce 
ment, or opportunity for advancement, get aa 
other, but do not go to the large citv in the 
hope of finding riches and glory. The oppor 
tunity which vour ambitious nature craves is 





doubtless growing right under your feet, and 
you don’t know it. If your past life has been 
what it should be, vou have built up a circle 
of influential friends who can be relied upon 
to help you when necessary. This should not 
be taken to mean that you must have a certain 
amount of “pull” in order to get along. Rather, 
vou should make your ability do the “pulling” 
for you. But in a large city, with few ac- 
quaintances, you will miss the kindly assistance 
and suggestions of those who have known you, 
and who feel an interest in you 

If your life’s ambition does not extend be- 
vend a stenographic career, perhaps you will 
do about as well in one place as another. The 
great value of shorthand comes in the naturally 
close and confidential relations which must ex- 
ist between you and your employer, and the 
insight into the business such relations must 
give you. If you do not take advantage of 
this opportunity in your present position to be 
something more than a stenographer for the 
rest of your life, your rivals in the larger city 
will not give vou a chance to take advantage 
or it 

And yet, to look at the matter from an 
other point, of view, turn to the lives of 
the big men of to-day, to whom stenog 
raphy has been a stepping-stone. You will 
find that most of these men had to come to 
a large city for their opportunity. 

Mr. Samuel [nsull, president of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company and also 
of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, affords a striking example 
of this fact. The October issue of Me 
Clure’s magazine tells Mr. Insull’s story 

As a stenographer in England, earning 
£2 a week, Mr. Insull became interested 
in electricity ; and his first position in this 
work was as private secretary to Colonel 


George F. Gouraud, who represented the 


interests of the Edison Electric Light 
Company in England. Mr. Insull’s inter 
est in electricity grew, and more than 
once was he heard to say that he would 


like to be the private secretary of Thomas 
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A. Edison. And so came his opportunity. 
Mr. Edison was in need of a private sec- 
retary, and when one of his English repre- 
sentatives repeated young Insull’s ambi- 
tion, Edison gave instructiens to cable him 
to come over at once. 

The name of Edison is synonymous with 
work, and as Edison's secretary, Insull 
learned to turn night into day. The first 
time he reported for duty to his chief he 
was instructed to come after dinner, and 
Edison kept him at work until five o'clock 
the next morning. 

With the advantage which his steno- 
graphic position gave him, Insull soon be- 
came more than a personal secretary. In 
time, he was a trusted co-worker, and an 
authority on electrical matters. 

From secretary came the promotion to 
business manager, and by that time he, too, 
had learned so much about electricity that 
he could think in kilowatts. 

In 1892, Samuel Insull came to Chicago 
as president of the Chicago Edison Com- 
pany, and the wonderful development of 
that company is due largely to his domina- 
tion. To-day, the poor English boy who 
began life as a stenographer is the execu- 
tive head of interests worth a billion dol- 
lars. 

A city stenographer who realizes the im- 
portance of preparedness is Mr. Ralph J. 
Newman, New York City. 

If the young man in question is a better- 
than-the-average stenographer, and has _ suf- 
ficient financial backing to enable him to exist 
in a large city for several weeks, I should ad- 
vise him to take the step he contemplates, but 
not otherwise. 

Typewriter companies’ employment agencies 
to the contrary notwithstanding, many excel- 
lent stenographers remain without work for 
long periods. Of course, in most cases it is 
because they do not want to accept meagre 
and, in my opinion, they are in the 
right, for I do not believe that a man, or 
woman for that matter, should work for a 
salary smaller than commensurate with his or 
her ability. It tends to lower the standards 
of the profession. 

If the writer of the question is not better 
than the thousands of stenographers in the large 
cities who are struggling along on small sal- 
aries and without the ambition to better their 
conditions, I should certainly advise him to 
stay tat home. I should also give him that 
advice in case he is not able to support him- 


salaries; 


self, if necessary, for a period of several weeks. 
Nor will the recognition of your ability 
be necessarily instantaneous, as Mr. Harry 
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Hillje, Washington, D. C., points out. 
The “getting started” is often an uphill 
proposition. Note, too, Mr. Hillje’s com- 
ment on city night schools and their value 
to the ambitious young man or woman. 

You are just at the right age to make a 
change, and with your ambition and deter- 
mination to succeed there is no doubt but what 
you will make good in a large city. There is 
always a demand for the competent stenogra- 
pher. However, if you expect to step into a 
fine position immediately upon reaching a place 
like Chicago or New York, you will very likely 
be sadly ‘disappointed. You may even have to 
start at a lower salary than you are getting 
at the present time. It is this seeming humilia- 
tion which keeps many young men from seek- 
ing positions in the larger cities where they 
might find many more chances to rise in the 
business world. A large city has many advan- 
tages over the small city. One of these, and 
perhaps the greatest of them all, is the won- 
derful system 6f night schools where the am- 
bitious young man may either increase his 
efficiency in his own line of work or take up 
some other subjects that he finds more inter- 
esting or of greater value. 

A note of real inspiration is sounded by 
Mr. D. D. Lessenberry, Massillon, Ohio. 

Did you ever know it to fail? I confess I 
have not. It matters not what kind of step 
young people are contemplating to improve 
their condjtion, some one is ready to point 
out the failures and to predict that you will 
go the way of the rest. Do you, though, often 
have a live, ambitious, enthusiastic person to 
tell you only of the disappointments of life? 
No; a much better plan would be to think suc- 
cess; work for success; plan for success; and 
then by dint of hard work, coupled with ability 
to accomplish whatever you undertake, succeed. 

Now, one cannot help waving the red flag 
of danger, for to the young man living in a 
small village and going into a large city there 
are many dangers. Don’t think of these so 
much; just avoid them. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that you first secure the names of a num- 
ber of high-class firms in the city to which you 
want to go and then prepare for the fight. 
“Effort well directed is never lost, no matter 
what the immediate results may be,” but you 
must be imbued with the capacity for hard 
work. 

Following are a few don'ts which it might 
be well to remember: 

Don't lose your self-control above all things. 

Don't boast, but impress the prospective em- 
ployer with the fact that you are capable of 
doing good work. If possible, show him. 

Don’t speak of salary at the first interview 
unless it is brought up by the employer. 

Don't become discouraged; don’t give up, 
but keep trying. Remember you are one link 
in a great chain. Somewhere there is a vacant 
place in the chain for you. The work which 
you are supposed to do is waiting, and it is 
up to you to find that place. 
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Mr. Lessenberry’s comments remind us 
of these lines, which have helped hundreds 
of people confronted by similar problems: 


No man is born into the world whose work 

Is not born with him. There is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. 
Ihe busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stand with arms akimbo set 
Until occasion tells him what to do. 

For he who waits to liave his course marked out 
Will die and leave his mission unfulfilled. 

Qur times are those which call for earnest deeds, 


We regret that lack of space prevents 
our printing in full a number of other help- 
ful letters sent us on this subject. 


° 


How to Make Satisfactory Carbon Copies 


39. Will your readers please give me some 
suggestions on the use of carbon paper? I 
have tried several kinds and am unable to get 
satisfactory results. My carbon copies are 
blurred and streaked and often have wide black 
marks or “trees” down the center of the page. 


Buy good carbon paper, then take good 
care of it—so say those of our readers who 
have met and overcome this difficulty. 

An especially helpful letter comes from 
Mr. D. D. Lessenberry, Massillon, Ohio. 


During the first year or two of my office 
work, I was oftentimes provoked to find that 
I, too, had “trees” down the center of my car- 
bon copy of a neatly typed letter. In_ this 
work, the carbon copies of all letters were quite 
frequently referred to, and it was a source 
of much discouragement in looking over work 
done some time before, to find it in this shape. 

I took this matter up with a salesman for 
carbon paper, and he explained that his com- 
pany had spent some four or five years in try- 
ing to overcome that very point. It is not 
always the cheap carbon alone that does this, 
is in the very best carbon I would have the 
same trouble. About the only remedy I have 
ever found for this is to take a new piece of 
carbon and before using it put it flat on the 
desk, running my hand over it several times. 
lhis serves to get all air out of the sheet, and 
thus makes it less apt to crinkle. Try it. It 
helped me, and perhaps may do the same for 
vou. 


Another plan is suggested by Mr. Jacob 
Stam, Paterson, N. J. 


Very often the streaks and “trees” on carbon 
paper are caused by creasing and crumpling of 
the carbon paper. A good remedy for this is 
to take a soft cloth or brush, and carefully 
brush over the surface of the carbon sheet. This 
will not only remove the creases and “trees” 
but will also renew the surface of the carbon, 
making it last twice as long as usual. 
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Mr. Guy Purdy, Kennewick, Wash., 
writes: 

While there is a great deal of difference in 
carbon papers, it is unlikely that it would be 
noticeable in the printing, especially in the first 
two or three copies. The greatest difference 
is generally in the base or backing paper, and 
in the amount and quality of deposit. The wide 
black marks, or “trees,” are probably caused 
either by the carbon becoming wrinkled or, on 
some makes of typewriters, it may be due to 
the little arm in the middle of the carriage 
pressing against the paper. If the latter is the 
case, clear copies may be made by swinging 
the arm to one side. Try keeping the carbon 
free from wrinkles. The clearest copies may be 
made from the thinnest carbon paper. 


A valuable suggestion in regard to the 
care of carbon paper is sent us by Mr. 
C. V. Crumley. 

In buying carbon paper, endeavor to get the 
best, for it is cheaper in the end. Use a type- 
writer carbon of the weight desired. From 
one to twenty-five clear copies can be made 
at once if the proper grade and weight is used. 
A pencil, or even a pen carbon, may be used 
on the typewriter; but their use is not satis- 
factory as the carbon rubs off on the paper. 
Even the best carbons, however, when not prop- 
erly cared for, will not produce good results. 
They should be kept in the original box in 
which they are purchased, or one of  simi- 
lar nature; for when kept with other papers, 
letters, or loose in a drawer, they are almost 
sure to crease, thereby causing the “trees” or 
“crow’s feet.” 

Mr. I. N. Levinson, San Antonio, Texas, 
writes of the necessity of keeping the car- 
bon sheets flat. 

The “streaks” and “trees” in the work are 
no doubt due to the fact that the carbon has 
been allowed to get wrinkled, and this can 
be avoided by keeping the carbon sheets flat 
in some kind of convenient receptacle, such 
as the carbon box in which the carbon came. 
If a letter basket is kept on the desk the 
carbon box can be placed under it. It will 
thus be quite convenient. 


Miss Donnie Lehman, Cameron, Mo., 
describes a holder which she guarantees 
will eliminate carbon trouble. 

I find that one can get the most satisfactory 
results by using carbon paper that is prepared 
in holders. They are made with any number 
of carbon sheets desired, securely fastened to- 
gether at the top, with a slip of paper about 
two inches wide, one inch turned down on each 
side. When adjusted, the paper is held under 
the holder. Thus the carbon cannot slip and 
the paper does not, and if put in with little 
care, the “trees” are never present. 

These holders may be made by laying as many 
carbons as needed, face downward, and if more 
than one sheet is used, pasting them together 
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in about three places at the very top. Then 
take a two-inch strip of any kind of stiff paper 
as long as the carbon is wide, and paste it to 
each side of the carbon close to the top. If 
they can be clamped together it is better. 
Since I have adopted this plan I have had 
no difficulty in producing neat carbon copies. 


Miss Helen Turner, New York City; 
Mr. Harry Hillje, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Ralph J. Newman, New York City; and 
Miss Amy D. Putnam, Arcola, N. J., have 
also sent us valuable suggestions. 


Charges for Outside Work 


40. I have several opportunities to do out- 
side work in typewriting and would like to 
know what the usual charge is for this work, 
for both the original and carbon copies, also 
for envelopes. In a case say where three hun- 
dred short letters of about eight lines are 
needed, what would be a reasonable sum to 
ask? The letters are copies. Would it be 
permissable to make carbon copies? What 
would be a charge for a similar number of en- 
velopes? I should like to get the opinions of 
various readers on this subject. 


An excellent standard of prices is out- 
lined in a reply received from Mr. C. V. 
Crumley. 

Prices vary in different sections of the coun- 
try for typewriting work, those on the Coast 
usually being slightly higher. The following, 
however, is a good average. Plain copying, 
7¥%c a folio of 100 words. For conven- 
ience, a charge is made of l5c a letter page 
of about 200 words, and 20c a legal page 
of about 300 words, or two for 35c. This 
price is for double space work with about 
one-inch margins on sides, and about 21,- 
inch margin at top. This price includes 
one carbon; extra carbons from 3c to 5¢ each. 
For single space work, the above prices should 
be doubled. Addressing envelopes varies from 
30c a hundred from straight lists to 50c a 
hundred where the names must be searched, or 
picked from certain professions, etc. 

Three hundred short letters, all copies, could 
not well be done for less than $12.00, and even 
this price is high, considering the fact that 
they can be multigraphed for less than half 
this amount. Whether the letters may be writ- 
ten in duplicate from carbons depends on the 
matter, the employer, and the grade of work 
you turn out. 


Miss Lillian Glasser, Canton, S. Dak., 
submits the following: 

This question regarding charges for type- 
writing on outside work puzzled me consider- 
ably until a short time ago. I am, therefore, 
submitting the charges which were given to me 
by a representative of a typewriting company 
who had done much of this work. 


These charges are on legal work and, of 


course, would be higher than on a short letter; 
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but by using these for a basis the stenographer 
may easily fix his own prices according to the 
length of the letter. 

For original copies, the charges were 10c per 
copy; and for carbons, 2c each. I think on a 
short letter of about eight lines, about 5c for 
the original and 114¢c for each carbon would 
be the right price. If all were written as the 
original, the writer would not wish to charge 
5c for all, so the price would be placed at 3c. 
Of course, it would take much longer to make 
them all this way, and I see no reason why 
carbon copies could not be made if a good 
grade of carbon paper is used. 


A third contribution comes from Miss 
Donnie Lehman. 

It is a very profitable plan for a stenogra- 
pher to do extra work along with his regular 
office duties. If he has a few leisure hours 
each day, no employer would object to this. 
In fact he would only assist his stenographer 
in getting work by recommending him to others. 

It is somewhat difficult, however, to have a 
fixed rate for this work, as it depends almost 
wholly upon the length or amount of the mat- 
ter and what other stenographers charge. I 
have some rates that might be used as a guide, 
however. For letters, 24%4c to lic, according 
to length. One can afford to charge less when 
a quantity of work is done. For three hundred 
short letters I would charge $9.50 or $10.00, 
making about 3c per letter. If the quantity 
were smaller, 4c or 5c a letter. 

The one sending the letters generally advises 
whether or not he cares to have them carboned. 
If it is immaterial I would carbon them, but not 
over two copies at once. In other cases nothing 
is charged for carbon copies; just for original 
copy. 

l5e a page, single space, copying work. 

10¢ a page, double space, copying work. 

15c a page, transcribed from notes. 

5c a page, mailing lists. 

30¢ or 35c a hundred for directing cards and 
envelopes. 

For legal work, 50c for briefs, petitions, an- 
swers, contracts, etc., not over one page in 
length, or 50c for the first page and 25c for 
additional pages. When several thousand en- 
velopes are to be addressed, I find it better 
to work by the hour. I think 25c¢ an hour is 
generally charged for this. 

We believe that these prices will serve 
as a guide. No arbitrary rules can be laid 
down for “job work.” <A reduction from 
the schedule is usually made for regular 
customers. If first copies are required, 
from $10.00 to $12.00 will probably be 
charged for the work described in this 
question. Many public stenographers 
make it a rule to keep track of the time 
spent on a piece of work, and make their 
charge accordingly. 
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The Ruling of the Shorthand Notebook 

#1. Does the ruling of a shorthand notebook 
affect the style of shorthand in any way? If 
so, what ruling has been found to be most 
satisfactory for regular office work. 

The answers to this question are many 
and interesting—particularly interesting to 
us, because they reflect opinions so nearly 
uniform. With one exception, these re- 
plies are from stenographers, and they 
agree on two points—first, that the ruling 
of a notebook is of definite importance to 
the stenographer who would write a good 
style of shorthand; and, second, that the 
best results may be obtained by the use of 
a notebook with a closely ruled page and 
with a center ruling dividing the notebook 
into two narrow columns. 

Another interesting feature about these 
letters is that in nearly every case, the 
stenographer has tried some other style 
of notebook and found it unsatisfactory. 

Mr. C. V. Crumley, the only teacher con- 
tributing to the discussion, speaks of the 
effect of the style of ruling on his students’ 
notes. 

The ruling of a shorthand notebook mate- 
rially affects the style of shorthand written. 
Formerly, I used a shorthand notebook ruled 
with lines one-half inch apart. The results 
were not satisfactory, as the students seemed 
to acquire a large, ungainly style of writing. 
Some time ago, I changed to a notebook four 
and one-half by six and one-half inches in 
size, with ruling five-sixteenths of an inch apart 
with the vertical line in the center. The result 
is that now the students write a uniform style 
of shorthand—small, compact and neat. This 
style of closely-ruled book would not perhaps 
be satisfactory if the stenographer uses a posi- 
tion system of shorthand. 

Mr. I. N. Levinson says, of the results 
of his experiments: 

I have found through various tests that the 
ruling which is best is a line down the middle 
of the pages of a large size notebook. This 
gives a writing space on both halves of the 
page, which is just wide enough to permit of 
a wrist movement, while the hand moves down 
the page. This entirely obviates the movement 
which the hand must go through from one side 
of the page to the other, and then the long 
jump back. 

Mr. Walter C. Bradford, New Haven, 
Conn., has gone into this matter very care- 
fully, and his analysis of the question is 
instructive. 

For general office work I get the best results 
by ruling the notebook down the middle of the 
page, making two narrow columns. By rul- 
ing the notebook in this manner you will be 


. between the characters. 
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able to write across the column without hitech- 
ing the hand along as is necessary when the 
book is not ruled, thus giving a free and easy 
movement which is so desirable in shorthand 
writing. 

I also find that ruling the notebook down 
the middle has a tendency to reduce the 
size of the outlines and diminish the space 
You are thereby able 
to write more on a page and to make the 
turning of pages less frequent. 

If your notebook is extra wide you can obtain 
excellent results by ruling a line about one inch 
from the left-hand edge of the page and an- 
other half way between this line and the right- 
hand edge of the page. When, in taking dicta- 
tion or in transcribing your notes, you run 
across a difficult outline, write it in the column 
at the left; then in your spare moments go 
through your notebook, look up the outlines 
about which you are in doubt and practice them 
until you are thoroughly familiar with them. 

Among the other splendid letters on this 
subject are those from Mr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, Massillon, Ohio; Mr. Jacob Stam, 
Paterson, N. J.; Miss Donnie Lehman, 
Cameron, Mo.; Mr. Ralph J. Newman, 
New York City; Mr. Harry Hillje, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Ethel Harris, La 
Junta, Colo.; and Miss Amy D. Putnam, 
Arcola, N. J. 

Many of our readers will doubtless be 
glad to know that The Gregg Publishing 
Company now handles two styles of note- 
books. After careful experiments, these 
notebooks have been made according to 
definite specifications. Many teachers and 
schools are using and recommending the 
Gregg Stenographer’s Notebook, and a 
number of: stenographers have placed or- 
ders for their firms. The Reporter's Note 
book has the special ruling required by re- 
porters. Both notebooks contain paper 
which may be used with either pen or pen- 
cil. If you are interested write to the 
nearest office for quotations and further 
information. 

O 
Referred for Answer 

5. I have been with the same firm for sev- 
eral years, and have not had my salary in- 
creased for some time. If I am worth more 
than I am receiving, I want to know how to get 
it. And if I am not, I want to know how to 
make myself worth more. I should like to hear 
from other stenographers about how they got 
their pay raised, 

6. I would like to see a discussion on filing 
systems. One department in our office insists 
that the proper way to file letters is to leave 
the original letter and the reply separate and 
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file altogether by date—and alphabetically, of 
course—claiming that when a letter is received 
referring to ours of a certain date, it is too 
hard to find it if our copy is attached in front 
of it. My contention is that the reply should 
be attached to the letter it answers, as a letter 
is generally answered within a week or two 
after receipt, and in nine cases out of ten, 
when looking for a letter, the reply also is 
wanted, 

7. We have organized a stenographers’ class 
which is to meet one evening each week during 
the coming winter. Will your readers give us 
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some suggestions about a program for a two- 
hours’ drill. Most of the members of the class 
can do very little outside work. 

8. My employer insists upon dictating the 
punctuation and upon spelling the proper 
names. Now, I can get the proper names and 
addresses from the correspondence or the of- 
fice records; and a thorough study of punctua- 
tion was part of my stenographic preparation. 
How can I convince my employer that I can 
look after these details without his assistance, 
and that he can dictate better letters if he 
will leave these matters to me? 


The National Shorthand Reporters’ Convention 
Atlantic City, August 24-29, 1914 


The New Officers 


President: 
Vice-President: 
Secretary: Charles E. Weller, La 
Treasurer: 
Executive Committee: 


Charles H. Requa, Brooklyn, New York. 

Fred H. Gurtler, Chicago, Illinois. 

Porte, Indiana. 

George A. McBride, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Edwin M. Allen, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Edwin M. 


Williams, Los Angeles, California; Clyde H. Marshall, Brooklyn, New York. 


UCH of the time of the conven- 
tion was devoted to reports of the 


—“Legisla- 


various committees 
tive,” “Standardization,” 
“Frauds,” “ Ethics,” 
“Insignia,” “Rates and 
Charges.” These re- 
ports led to many inter- 
esting discussions. It 
was voted to have the 
reports of the Standard- 
ization Committee pub- 
lished in pamphlet form 
instead of in the official 
organ. Many of the 
papers read _ contained 
suggestions as to the ad- 
vancement of the Asso- 
ciation by improved or- 
ganization and especial- 
ly by the affiliation of 
state and local associa- 
tions with the national 
body. 

There was much dis- 
cussion of the bill for the extension of the 
Civil Service to reporters in Federal 
Courts, and after a heated debate a reso- 
lution was carried to submit, by an im- 
mediate post card referendum to the entire 
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membership of the Association, the ques- 
tion of the indorsement of the McCoy Bill 
(H. R. 15404), which has been indorsed 
by the National Civil 
Service Reform League 
and approved by the 
U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. The resolution 
was ably and vigorously 
advocated by Mr. Clyde 
H. Marshall, who 
supported by Messrs. 
Gurtler, Burboyne and 
Conners. The opposi- 
tion was led by Mr. Det- 
weiler. 


was 


A special session was 
held to speed 
contests. Great dissatis- 
faction expressed 
with the contests, and by 
an overwhelming major- 
ity it was voted to dis- 
continue them. 

The next convention 
is to be held in San Francisco, but power 
was granted the Executive Committee to 
change the place of meeting if it seemed 
desirable. In the event of a change the 
members will be notified. 


discuss 


was 
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An Alligator Hunt in Panama—!I 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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Constructive Phrasing 


N the beginning of our study of short- 
hand we learn to write word-forms 
composed of definite characters rep- 
resenting distinct sounds; in fact, we con- 
sider the writing of an individual sound 
quite an achievement. Very early, how- 
ever, in our experience with shorthand, w 


learn to join two or more words, and call 
When we start to 
phrase we commence to use writing prin- 
ciples which greatly facilitate the reduc- 
of the number of characters needed 
to record the spoken words. Not only do 


that process phrasing. 


tion 


we reduce the number of strokes neces- 
sary but we add greatly to the reading 


power of our characters, for phrases are 
distinctive and when properly executed are 
read than words, be- 
cause a whole phrase will be read as easily 
word. Unfortunately 
stenographers are only word writers, using 


more easily single 


as a single most 


the most elementary principles of record- 


ing speech. They never get into the more 


skillful class of stenographers who use all 
the phrases, for instance, in that very val- 


uable principle of shorthand writing laid 
the Manual in Par. 97. Even 
that paragraph pretends to list only the 


down in 


most simple, common phrases to all forms 


of speech. But without going into too 
many details we want to pass on to a 
discussion of the broader principles of 


phrasing with the view of guiding not only 
the beginner but even the most skilled 
shorthand writers in the best use of short 
hand material for the speedy and accurat« 
representation of words. 


Every Stenographer Phrases 


Every stenographer phrases at least a 
little; many stenographers phrase fre 
quently, and some few phrase to practical- 


lv the greatest possible extent. It must 


be assumed that every stenographer who 
really to be 
knows the common phrases, the simple ones 
published in the Manual, the Gregg Writer, 
the Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book and the 
other publications of the system. If some 
of the readers of this Department are not 


wants a qood stenographer 


familiar with common phrasing they 
should become so before undertaking to 
pass judgment, or offer “improvements” 


upon the phrasing developed from the ex- 
periences of writers who are constantly en- 


deavoring to use, and do use, at least the 
majority of the phrasing principles of the 


system. Assuming, then, that you already 
have the elementary preparation and are 
planning to prepare yourself for more 
skillful work, is there anything to be 
learned or gained by phrasing? Let us 
consider that question for a moment. 
Specialized Phrasing 

Every line: of work has its special 

pressions which are used over and over 


again. I was recently reporting one of a 
class of conventions which has to do with 
public Now, _ it 
seemed really unnecessary to write out the 
expression ‘Public 
fully each time, when, if 1 were 
rapher in an office where the 
“Board of Trade” or “Stock Exchange” 
occurred again and I would use the 
shorter forms which have been published 
for ve Hence I 
for Public 


2f and pass it on for use by 


service commissions. 


Service Commissions” 
a stenog- 
expression 


agai 
again, 


in ars. devised 


following phrase 


and use 
the 


Commission, 


Serv ice 


others who may have occasion to frequently 
write the term. What we really want 
is something to guide us in this specialized 
phrasing. Of course, the rules given in Par. 
97 in the Manual practically cover every 
form of phrasing, whether elementary or 


same 
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(For key, see page 108.) 
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idvanced, but it may be of interest here to 
endeavor to amplify and apply those rules 
to specialized work. In other words, we 
want to eliminate purely arbitrary phras 
ing except for the most common expres 
sions. To be of value from the execu- 
tional point of view, an outline must be 
fluent, continuous and have the proper 
ending. From a mental point of view the 
outline must be in harmony with the other 
characters which have to be thought out 
or written subconsciously—as we record 
speech. We refer here, to make the 
thought clear, to words other than word- 
signs. If the characters are harmonious 
and symmetrical in character it will be a 
normal thing to record them one after an- 
other, but if here and there we inject an 
outline of totally foreign formation we 
have placed a burden upon the mind 
which need only be multiplied by a small 
number to produce uncertainty, hesitation 
and loss of rhythm. 


Principles of Phrasing 

We want to make Par. 97 of the Manual 
a part of this article on Constructive 
Phrasing and would be glad to have our 
readers study those forceful phrasing prin 
ciples at this point. But to amplify them 
to a certain extent, consider the following 
suggestions: As a basic principle we be- 
lieve that a stroke, such as G, B, L or V, 
has more value than a small character or 
a combination or sequence of small char- 
acters. This is not applicable to all 
words, of course, but where there is a 
choice the stroke should be given the pref 
It must be remembered that fast 
writing does not permit of too many 
changes in the general direction of the 
writing. An outline out of a number of 
outlines which does not permit of contin- 


erence. 


uity in writing will tend to break the 
rhythm in writing, which means that the 
execution of such a character at high 
speed will put a great strain upon the 
control of the hand. Outlines which are 
liable to conflict with others should be 
studiously avoided. Every outline chosen 
should have predominant forward and on- 
ward strokes. Too great precision in writ- 
ing a brief outline may take more time 
than a longer outline requiring less exact- 
ness. This is a principle not thoroughly 
understood by those without much actual 
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experience in high speed work, and is the 
reason why many who have only a theoret- 
ical knowledge of shorthand will often 
favor a briefer appearing outline without 
taking into consideration the executional 
difficulties it may impose. The value of a 
shorthand character, so far as speed is con- 
cerned, depends upon the facility with 
which it may be accurately executed, not 
its physical appearance. An outline re- 
quiring special attention in the matter of 
execution occurring in dictation at high 
speed is a stumbling block which will cause 
the writer to make many mistakes on suc- 
ceeding easily executed characters, for the 
simple reason that it breaks the rhythmic 
motion of the hand and it takes a little 
while for the writer to regain what he has 
lost. The selection of all phrasing media 
should be in harmony and consistent with 
the general principles of the system in 
order to obtain rhythmic fluency. Regu- 
larity, swing, fluency, continuity and free- 
dom should be predominating and decisive 
factors in the selection of phrasing 
material. 
Group Phrasing 


One of the most helpful ideas presented 
at the meeting of the Reporters’ Section 
of the Gregg Shorthand Federation at the 
August convention was that of developing 
groups of phrases. The subject of discus- 
sion at the meeting was how to write cer- 
tain expressions, expressions which occur 
frequently in’ general matter and expres- 
sions which frequently occur in special 
classes of reporting. When we were dis 
cussing phrases occurring in certain clavses 
of cases, the idea of “class phrasing” sug- 
gested itself. To illustrate, in a case in- 
volving irrigation, various forms of that 
word, its derivatives and words closely as- 
sociated with the term would be used. 
Hence, why not classify phrases according 
to subjects, little “families” of phrases 
and words assembled with those showing 
traits of relationship? It is unique, and 
you will like it the more you think about it. 

Now, what we want vou to do in your 
position as a court reporter or general re- 
porter is to collect expressions which 
should be phrased, codify those expres- 
sions and send them in with your sugges- 
tions, keeping in mind the group idea as 
illustrated later in this article. 
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To illustrate the grouping idea a little 
further, and applying it now directly to 
court reporting, we should like to be able 
to present in this magazine the common 
phrases in all classes of court cases, such 
as will cases, personal injury, condemna 
tion, contract, proof of heirship, divorce, 
criminal, dissolution, drainage, mining and 
all other which may 
When this information was once compiled 
it would be of great value not only to the 
beginning reporter but to others who were 
suddenly called upon to report cases out 
side of their usual Such a com- 
pilation would tend to lessen labor in re 
cording the frequent expressions and result 
uniformity and efficiency in 


cases be classed. 


class. 


in greater 
writing. 


Collecting Phrases 

When you go on your next case keep 
this idea in mind and jot down those ex- 
pressions which occur to you at the time. 
and when you return to your office try to 
amplify the list and get up a little group. 
you have exhausted your re- 
sourcefulness, send in the list thus 
pared. While your list is being assimi- 
lated with other lists received, keep up 
your work of collecting groups and figuring 
out relationships. Just a little help from 
each one will enable us to produce a com- 
pilation of phrases of immense value to the 


As soon as 
pre- 


profession. 


Group Phrasing Illustrated 


Some words and phrases used in suits 
matters with 


suggest 


involving irrigation 
ed shorthand forms: 


Q Irrigate = Z Old ditch 
a, _ Irrigation _— JZ New ditch 
Irrigable fp Old channel 


Sub-irrigable yh New channel 


Irrigated Percolating 
gi 


2 Excavate ri £ Percolation 


2 = =SSub-lateral 


2 Excavation 


—— ee Main lateral 


-— v5 Headgate 
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No doubt this list will be amplified a 
great deal. as these words and phrases 
were suggested off-hand at the reporters’ 
sessions referred to earlier in this article. 

In fixing the value of land, services and 
articles the following expressions are used 


frequently: 


air market value 


2- Fair 


\h 


reasonable market value 


“air cash market value 


“air reasonable value 


cash value 


2p vai 


feasonable market value 


— = 


Now, think over these suggestions and 
let us have the benefit of your experience 
and .observation. The more interest each 
one takes in this work the greater the 
ue neral good. 

Oo 
Key to Reporting Plate 


QQ). What is your name? A. Edward V. Lane. 


«. How old are you, Mr. Lane? A. I am 
fiftv-eight years old. 7 
Q. Where do you reside? A. 4724 North 
Central Avenue is the name of the street now. 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Well, my 
occupation at the present time is buying and 
selling real estate. 

Q. Do you buy and sell for yourself or for 
others or for both? A. I buy and sell for my 
own account and sometimes for others. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that 
business? A. Well, for the last twelve years. 

q). Where is your present place of business? 
\. My place of business is my resi- 
dence, Avenue, I have no 
office. 

(). How 
and Lunt 

q). It is 


present 
1724 North Central 


that to Milwaukee Avenue 
Avenue? A. About half a mile north. 
half a mile north of the corner of 
Milwaukee Avenue and Lunt Avenue? 

\. Well, yes; it is a few blocks west. 

Q. Are you familiar with the property which 
is known as 4925 Lunt Avenue? 

\. I think I am, yes, sir. 

Q. The property at 4925 Lunt Avenue is lo- 
cated in that part of Chicago which is called 
not? <A. It is a little west of 


near is 


Lakeview, is it 
there, ves, sir. 
q). You say it is west of Lakeview? 


A. Yes, 


sir. 








» 


perebno- 
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q). Well, it is west of Lakeview station you Lunt Avenue? <A. Yes, sir; I have been in the 
mean? A. Yes, sir. house. 

Q). And isn’t it generally in the suburbs of «. When were you there? <A. I was in there, 
Lakeview? A. I don’t think so. I think it is 1 think, about a year ago and I was in there 


called West Irving Park again this morning. 
Q). Describe the house. A. Well, it is a two- 











q). You say vou are in the real estate busi- 
ness? A. I am, ves. sir story house; it has six rooms with a reception 
(). How long have vou been in the real estate — and basement. 7 ae on 
; . ; «). How many rooms downstairs? A. Three 
business ? \. Well, more or less for ten or : 
rooms, | think, three rooms and reception room. 
twelve vears. . . ‘ ony 
det , ; ee ee ae q. How many rooms upstairs? A. Three 
Q Have you boug it and sol« real esta in rooms upstairs. 
the vicinity of 1925 Iunt Avenue? A, Well, in @. Three bedrooms you mean? A And an 
® a the vicinity, I will say, yes, sir. sttic. ’ 
4). Were vou familiar or are you familiar «. What is the size of the rooms downstairs? 
‘ with what the real estate values in that vicinity \. Well, I am not able to state the size of the 
i were in the fall of 1912? A. I think I am, rooms. 
% ves, sir. (). What, is the kind, character and qual- 
: «. Have you ever been in that house at 4925 — ity of the finish, interior finish? 
7S. 
oO? 
: T 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 
**Medicine for the Soul”’ They give meaning to the life that is, and 
; - aspiration for the life to come Books are in- 
> Over the door of the Ubrary wat Phebes is in deed the imperishable friend of man and the 
” ribed Medicine for the Soul. \ hen irk nds medicine tor the soul. Richard l lovd Jones. 
ire thsent or disappoint, when discourage ‘ 
: ment or loneliness overtake, on the book shelves a> 
’ we will always find the master minds of the ad 
q ies and to us they are always “at home.” The Thirst for Learning 
rheir friendship is ever helpful, constant and 
tri \ young man not yet twenty-one has recently 
Hle who has learned to love books has found come before the public eve as the personal 
the avenue to contentment, and he who has stenographer of President Woodrow Wilson. 


learned to apply the accumulated wisdom of When a boy of thirteen, Charles Lee Swem 


the centuries, which he gathers through books, worked in the mills of Trenton and at fifteen 


to the busy world that surrounds him has found he was earning five dollars a week. His hours 
¢ the s ret of service. rf employment were long, vet he spent three 
It is the writers of great books who have — evenings a week in a night school and had an 

voiced the universal brotherhood and predicted imbition for something higher. 
the international patriotism. ‘Through books, as The youth's ability and remarkable industry 
through nothing else, any soul may become the soon aroused interest and he was given a chance 
most intimate friend of the greatest souls. to study shorthand. He developed both speed 
Through books we become the heirs of the ind accuracy and though he had studied only 
spiritual life of all the past Phrough them three vears, in the national contest of the 


the voices of those who have advanced the world Shorthand Reporters’ Association held in Buf- 
become audible to us. For us the orators de falo in August, 1911, Mr. Swem exceeded the 


claim, the historians recite and the poets sing previous world’s record. He early formed the 
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habit of consulting the dictionary whenever 
he encountered a new word, and although he 
had had little education he soon gained con- 
siderable knowledge of the meaning and use 
of words. 

It is not an easy matter to keep back a boy 
like that with an ambition to do something and 
to be somebody in the world. No matter what 
his surroundings, no matter how badly he is 
handicapped, he will find a way out, he will 
forge ahead. You cannot keep back a Lincoln, 
a Cleveland or a Greeley; if too poor to buy 
books they would borrow them and pick up 
an education. 

We need never despair of a youth, no matter 
how dull or stupid, who has a taste for some- 
thing better. While one boy is regretting his 
opportunities, his lack of means to get a college 
education, and remains in ignorance, another 
with half his chances picks up a good education 
in the odds and ends of time which other boys 
throw away. From the same material one man 
builds a palace and another a hovel. 

If a man or woman has but the disposition 
for self-improvement and advancement, he will 
find opportunity to rise, or “what he cannot 
find, create.” 

Where is the boy to-day who has less chance 
to rise in the world than Elihu Burritt, appren- 
ticed at sixteen to a blacksmith in whose shop 
he had to work at the forge all the daylight and 
often by candle light? Yet he managed by 
studying with a book before him at his meals, 
carrying it in his pocket that he might utilize 
every spare moment, and studying at night and 
on holidays to pick up an excellent education in 
the odds and ends of time which most boys 
throw away. While the rich boy and the idler 
were yawning and stretching and getting their 
eyes open, young Burritt had seized the op- 
portunity and improved it. 

He had a thirst for knowledge and a desire 
for self-improvement which overcame every 
obstacle in his pathway. A wealthy gentleman 
offered to pay his expenses at Harvard, but 
Elihu said he could get his education himself, 
even though he had to work twelve or fourteen 
hours a day at the forge. Here was a deter- 
mined boy. He snatched every spare moment 
at the anvil and forge as if it were gold. He 
believed with Gladstone that thrift of time 
would repay him in after years with usury and 
that waste of it would make him dwindle. Think 
of a boy working nearly all the daylight in a 
blacksmith shop and yet finding time to study 
seven languages in the course of a single year! 
Show me how a youth spends his evenings, his 
odd bits of time, and I will forecast his future. 
Does he look upon this leisure as precious, rich 
in possibilities, as containing golden material 
for his future life structure? Or does he look 
upon it as an opportunity for self-indulgence, 
for what is lightly and flippantly called a “good 
time”? The way he spends his leisure will give 
the keynote of his life, will tell whether he is 
dead in earnest or whether he looks upon life 
as a joke. 

I know a New England family in which all 
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the children and the father and mother by 
mutual consent set aside a portion of each 
evening for study or some form of self-culture. 
After dinner they give themselves completely 
to recreation. They have all the fun possible 
for an hour. Then when the time comes for 
study the entire house becomes so still that you 
could hear a pin drop. Every one is in his 
place reading, writing, studying or engaged in 
some form of mental work. No one is allowed 
to speak or disturb any one else. 

If any member of the family is indisposed or 
for any reason does not feel like working, he 
must at least keep quiet and not disturb the 
others. There is a perfect harmony and unity 
of purpose—an ideal condition for study. 
Everything that would scatter the efforts or 
cause the mind to wander, all interruptions that 
would break the continuity of thought are care- 
fully guarded against. More is gained in one 
hour of close uninterrupted study than in two 
or three hours broken by a multiplicity of in- 
terruptions or weakened by mind wandering. 

Sometimes the habits of a home in which no 
time is given to study or self-improvement are 
revolutionized by the influence of one resolute 
youth who declares himself, taking a stand and 
announcing that he does not propose to be a 
failure, and that he is going to take no chances 
as to his future. 


Hope in the Movies 


Mr. Ernest Dench has just published a 
manual which tells the secrets of “Playwriting 
for the Cinema,” and the Manchester Guardian 
takes it up with a welcome because “we are told 
how to apply a natural breeziness to the par- 
ticular art.” The Guardian proceeds: “The 


‘Silent Dramatist’ is the man now, and those ° 


who have been writing the antiquated sort of 
play in which dialogue is the thing may study 
Mr. Dench on ‘The writing and marketing of 
scenarios, which is ‘one of the few branches 
of the literary profession that has not been 
fully exploited.’ Mr. Dench is an efficient guide 
and it might do some of the tame old play- 
writers good to work under his directions in 
pure action for a time. Action is delightfully 
emphatic, and the cinema actor will naturally 
express a shade of annoyance by gnashing his 
teeth; when the mére writer gets back to his 
work the effect of such things should be seen 
in a heightened and breezier diction. But if he 
decides to make a serious attempt at the more 
modern art, he must master a fresh technique. 
Something can still be done with words, for 
titles and screen messages help to cement the 
‘photo-play,’ but in the use of these and in- 
deed in every department of the profession 
a great deal of discretion is necessary. Mr. 
Dench warns the novice that if his scenario 
‘reads’ funny the expert will be suspicious; lit- 
erary fun is an- irrelevance and does not come 
out in pictures. Of course you must have a 
happy ending, and it is good to write a taking 
synopsis that will at least tempt the editor 
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to go on to the scenario. It is of no use to 
submit a story with lions in it to a company 


that has not a menagerie—as some have—and 
it is well to note which companies have such 
specialties as a fat comedian. Indeed it is 
necessary to exercise a good deal of common 
sense just as in other professions. 

“And what of the pay? How does it com- 
pare with that ordinary playwriters get? It 
is difficult to make a comparison, for we 
lack evidence both as to fecundity of produc- 
tion and the extent of the market. ‘The cine- 
matograph now represents an enormous trade 
and an efficient profession, if not a fine art, 
and perhaps it is not yet at the height of its 
present development. Yet it seems to be using 
material at an enormous rate. Mr. 
gives a formidable list of threadbare 
titles, and we begin to wonder whether we 
shall not have almost exhausted life in a few 
years and so be constrained to adopt a some- 
what slower fashion."—The Literary Digest. 
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Business Letters 


up its 
Dench 


The Robert Hill Printing Company, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
Gentlemen: 

Just a few lines to explain why we are in 
i better position to handle your trade better 
than any other house in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. 

We do all kinds of lithographing, printing 
and embossing; manufacture blank books and 
loose-leaf devices and do general binding and 
publishing—all under one roof. 

Furthermore, at the head of each of our 
several departments is a member of the com- 
pany who is practical man in_ that 
particular line and who gives his personal at- 
tention to each and every detail, which enables 
us to turn out work of the very highest grade. 

We have been in business for thirteen years 
at the corner of Lyon and Cherry Streets; but 
we have had to increase our floor space twice 
during the past two years. We now occupy 
the entire block. 

We shall be pleased to receive a call and 
figure on any work you may desire. 

Yours truly, 


also a 


Messrs. W. M. Hughes & Sons, 
Jamestown, Virginia. 
Gentlemen: 

Ihe management of the Virginia Lithograph 
Company beg to announce that they have re- 
cently purchased the entire plant of the St. 
James Lithographing Company, including all 
engravings; and have moved their plant to the 
old home of the St. James Lithographing Com- 
pany, 8-10-12 Wabash Avenue, Richmond. 

By amalgamating the two plants we certainly 
are not boastful in saying that it is the best 
equipped plant in this section of the country, 
enabling us to turn out the highest grade of 
work at reasonable prices. Ours is the only 
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plant in the state where lithographing, printing 
and binding are done under one roof. Another 
advantage is that we are now in a position to 
do the work better and on shorter notice than 
heretofore. 

For a short time both phones of the two 
concerns, as well as the names, will be used; 
therefore any orders sent either to the Virginia 
or St. James Lithographing Company will have 
our prompt attention. 

Thanking you for past favors, and also 
hoping for a continuance of your patronage, 
we are 
Yours truly, 


The James White Book Company, 
Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: 

Your letter of the 16th inst. at hand contain- 
ing order for five hundred vowel ruled index 
sheets, 91x11, and five thousand = specially 
ruled larger leaves—a duplicate of the last 
order we sent you. We have ruled up a proof 
showing a margin that will be necessary in 
doing this work. If this plan is satisfactory, 
please O.K. the proof and return it to us 
and we will proceed at once with your order. 
If, however, you wish us to go ahead and 
make the sheets spaced as per the last order, 
kindly so state and we will be pleased to comply 
with your request. 

Thanking you for your onder, and waiting 
your further instructions, we remain 

Yours truly, 


ra 
The Diamond Necklace—Continued 


brilliant ball toilet with no desire to sleep 
and no power to think of anything but the 
disaster that had happened. 

Her husband returned at seven o'clock. He 
had found nothing. He had been to the police 
office, had put an advertisement in the papers 
offering a reward for the recovery of the neck- 
lace. In short, he did everything that offered 
even a hope of success. 

She waited all day in the same state of 
trepidation in the face of this frightful calam- 


itv. Loisel returned in the evening with his 
face pale and haggard. No word of the neck- 
lace. 


“You must write to your friend,” he said, 
“that you have broken the clasp of the necklace 
and are having it repaired. That will give us 
time to look around.” She did as he sug- 
gested. 

At the end of the week they had lost all hope, 
and Loisel, to whom it seemed this trouble had 
added five years to his age, declared: “We 
must try to replace the necklace.” 

The following day they went to the jeweler 
whose name was on the box. When he had 
consulted his books he said: “It was not | 
who sold that necklace, Madame. I only fur- 


nished the box.” 
Then 


they went from jeweler to jeweler 
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seeking a necklace like the one that had been 


lost, and both of them sick with grief and 


anxiety. \t last in a shop they found one 
which seemed to them exactly like the one they 
had lost. They were told that it was valued 


at forty thousand frances, but they could have 
it for thirty-six thousand frances. 

They begged the jeweler not to dispose of 
it for three days. He also agreed to take it 
back and allow them thirty-four thousand 
francs if the other necklace was found before 
the end of February. 

Loisel had inherited eighteen thousand frances 
from his father. He borrowed the rest. 

He borrowed a thousand francs from one, 
five hundred from another, five louis here and 
three louis there. He gave notes, made ruinous 
promises, had recourse to the usurers and ran 
the whole gamut of money-lenders. He com- 
promised his whole existence, risking his signa- 
ture without even knowing that it would be 
honored. Then, harassed by anxiety for the 
future by the black misery which surrounded 
him and by the prospect of all the physical 
privations and moral tortures that were in- 
volved, he went for the new necklace and 
placed on the counter his thirty-six thousand 
francs. 

When Madame Loisel returned the necklace 
to Madame Forestier, the latter coldly said: 
“You should have returned it sooner, as I 
might have needed it.” 

She did not open the box, which was the 
one thing Madame Loisel had dreaded If she 
had discovered the substitution, what would 
she have thought’ Would she not be consid- 
ered a_ thief? From that time on Madame 
Loisel knew what it was to live in poverty 
It must be said that she bore the ordeal 
heroically; this frightful debt must be paid 
Her share of privations was borne stoically. 
They discharged their maid and rented a 
smaller apartment near the roof 

She learned the heavy duties of the house 
hold, the odious work of the kitchen She 
washed the dishes, the greasy pots and pans 
until her pretty hands soon lost all semblance 
of the care of bygone days. She washed the 
soiled linen and dried it in her room ach 
refuse of the 
kitchen to the street and carried up the water, 


morning she took down the 


stopping at each landing to take breath. She 
wore the dress of the women of the people, 
she went each dav to the grocer, the fruiterer. 
the butcher, with her basket on her arm, bar 
gaining and haggling over every sou of her 
miserable money 

They were obliged each month to pas conn 
notes and renew others in order to gain tine 
Her husband worked in the evening balancing 
ind auditing the books of merchants and often 
was busy all night with copying work at five 
SOUS a page 

Th was the life they 
at the end of which time they had paid all 
all the 


endured for ten year 
interest due the monev-lender with 


nterest beside 


compound 


Madame IL wisel 


ecmed an old woman now 
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She had become a strong, hard-looking woman 
with the unkempt hair, the short skirts, the 
red hands of the household drudge. She was 
loud-voiced and like the other women of the 
neighborhood. 

But sometimes when her husband was at his 
office she seated herself at the window and 
thought of that evening party of former times 
when she had been so beautiful and so much 
admired, 

What would have happened if the necklace 
had not been lost? Who knows? Life is a 
singular and changeable thing full of all vicis- 
situdes. How small a thing may save or wreck 
a life! 

One Sunday as she-was walking on the boule- 
vards to divert herself from the cares and 
duties of the week, she suddenly perceived a 
lady with a little child coming toward her. 
It was Madame Forestier, still young, beauti- 
ful and charming Madame Loisel stopped 
short, too agitated to move. Should she speak 
to her? Yes, certainly. And now that the 
necklace was paid for she would tell her every- 
thing. Why not? She walked up to Madame 
Forestier and said: “Good morning, Jeanne.” 

Her friend did not recognize her and ap- 
peared astonished at being addressed so famil- 
iarly by a woman of the people. 

“But, my good woman, I do not know you. 
I think you are mistaken.” 

“No, L am Matilda Loisel.” 

Madame Forestier exclaimed in astonishment: 
“Oh! My poor Matilda, how you are 
changed!” 

“Yes, I have had a great deal of trouble 
ind have lived in misery since last I saw 
you, and all because of you.” 

“Because of me! What do you mean?” 

“Do you remember the diamond necklace you 
let me have to wear to the Minister’s Ball?” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Well, I lost it.” 

“Lost it! How could you, since you re- 
turned it to me?” 

“[ returned you one exactly like it. For 
ten years we have been paying for it. You 
ean readily understand it was not easy for 
us who had nothing—but it is finished and I 
un content.” 

Madame Forestier gazed at her wide-eyed 
md iid: “Do you mean to say that vou 
bought a necklace of diamonds to replace 
mine?” 

“Yes. You never found it out then? They 

ere exactly alike.” She smiled with pride. 

‘Touched to the heart, Madame Forestier took 
the poor rough hands in hers and drew her 
tenderly to her With her voice filled with 
tears she iid: “Oh! my poor Matilda! But 
mine were false. hey were not worth more 


than fi hundred franes!" 


Inform yourself about business matters by 
reading about them The trade and stock re 
paper make good practic 
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List of Publications and Supplies 


ENGLISH—PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. By Frances Ef- 


SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL. tound in Cloth. .$1.50 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND. 
These exercises are intended to test the student's know! 
edge of each lesson and to develop independent reading 


and writing ability 50 
—— IN “SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP. By John R 
es 10 


PRACTICAL DRILLS IN SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP. 
By George 8S. McClure ‘ 15 
READING AND WRITING EXERCISES IN GREGG 
oo Advanced practice matter—business let- 

. ar Ss, law forms, et os 
GREGG SPEED PRACTICE. A combination of reading 


and writing exercises and dictation 





illustrated with shorthand forms; desig ‘ 
comprehensive review of the principles of Gregg Short 
hand and to provide material for developing speed 
258 pages i. 
GRADED DICTATION. By Walter Rasmussen. A care 
fully graded dictation manual with blanks for writing 
in the shorthand 228 pages 1.00 
THE GREGG REPORTER. By John R. Gregg. A quick 
to Court Reporting, containing helpful informat 
stions, a list of reporting phrases and 
court testimony, et« lll pages 





SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 
GREGG SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. Contains the out 


lines of about 7,000 words Bound in leather, vest 
pocket size 1.00 
GREGG SHORTHAND PHRASE BOOK. Contains about 
2,400 useful phrases A great aid attaining spee 
and invaluable to all practical writers Bound 


leather, vest-pocket size ‘ a 
GREGG SHORTHAND oe A collection of stor 
and articles written in Gregg Shorthand 
HINTS AND HELPS FOR THE SHORTHAND STUDENT. 
By John R. Gregg Side-lights on the Manual les 


we N.- 
to 


sons i iiied ° -50 
THE GREAT STONE FACE. By Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Printed in Gregg Shorthand. 15 
THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. Washington Irv 
ing’s famous legend in attractive shorthand form .25 


RIP VAN WINKLE. By Washington Irving. Written in 
Gregg Shorthand 15 
FACTORS OF SUCCESS. Compiled by H. T. Whitford 
and written in Gregg Shorthand; a very interesting and 
instructive reading book . AS 
BEGINNERS’ LETTER DRILLS. Ry David I Henry 
A series of letters printed in Gregg Shorthand for 
practice after fifth lesson in the Manual 10 
aa ay ~s PRACTICE pe: GREGG SHORTHAND. 
"arts One and Two. The shorthand version of the first 
ninety-eight articles from “Expert Shorthand Spéed 
Cour " ‘Sach part 50 
LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS 
ON Written in Gregg Shorthand, with illustrations 
a the original famous ‘Letters Cloth 50 


ENGLISH, SPELLING, PUNCTUATION 


= BUSINESS ENGLISH AND 9 gg 
ce ty Hubert A. Hagar ar R SoRelle 

oe al course of instruction in usiteh, Punet ae 

awl Letter-writing, with exercises. Teacher's key fur 


nished ii pages, bound in boards — 
Separate Exercises, for convenience in the classroon 
Paper covers : "25 
APPLIED BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE AND PUNC- 
TUATION A modern Dresents ation of this important 
ibject constructed ri efficiency principles 110 
pages -60 
Separate Exercises in punctuation 15 


The Gregg Fubhishin ing Company 


Chicago 


New York 











nger-Raymond A succinct presentation of, the « 
tials of English 


ssen 


-50 


APPLIED BUSINESS PUNCTUATION. By Hubert A 
40 


llagar 


WORDS: THEIR SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, DEF- 


INITION AND APPLICATION. i162 pages, bound in 
cloth. A spelling book with a new and pedagogical idea 
Each word is spelled, pronounced, defined, and ap 
plied on -25 
PUNCTUATION SIMPLIFIED. By J. Clifford Ken- 
Dt ci cibcenbieatovdetkkeadeedateuneds Gee .! 
TYPEWRITING 
RATIONAL TYPEWRITING. By Ida McLenan Cutler 
and Rupert P. SoRelle A complete text-book for class 
or = self-instructior ir the art of typewriting by the 
touch’’ or piano method. In five editions: Single Key 
board, Remington, Underwood, Smith Premier, and Oli 
ver, uniform in style Sound in cloth, end opening. 1.00 


OFFICE TRAINING 


“es TRAINING FOR STENOGRAPHERS. Ry Rupert 
fo 


» SoRelle A complete and practical course r the 
H. ed shorthand department, wit! separate Exer 
cise Book. Text, $1.25. Exercises, 75e. Complete 2.00 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
LOCKYEAR’S eee a ea By M. H. Lockyear, with 
script illustrations B. Courtney ! introduc 
tory course Cloth, ‘es pages -60 
WILL’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By Wm. R 
Will. 299 pages, bound in cloth , . 1.00 


ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL LAW. By Wallac 
° 1 


Whigam 302 pages, bound in cloth 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EXPERT SHORTHAND SPEED COURSE. Ry Run 
t 


el 
-00 


rt P 


SoRelle Explanation of the scientific methods used in 
training the successful contestants for the Miner Medal 


and matter sed for practice 260 pages, bound ir 
GMD. cccccccccescoccccssccccecesoes 1.00 
THE FACTORS oF SHORTHAND SPEED. Ry David 
Wolfe Browr a Reporter to 1 S. House of 
Representatives 194 ; ages, bound in cloth .75 
PRACTICAL POINTERS FOR SHORTHAND STUDENTS. 
By Frank Rutherford Invaluable to ambitious stenog- 
raphers and students. 131 pages, clotl 50 
TAQUIGRAFIA Ae ene pe eye PANI. An adapta 
tion of Gregg Shorthand to the sh language Bound 
in cloth 5 
WALL CHARTS. Showing the characters of the alphabet 
in blue print, mounted map style Four charts, 30x39 
Express prepaid in U. 8 - 1.50 
THE GREGG PENCIL. One dozen in a handsome box. .50 
THE GREGG EMBLEM. A blue and white emblem, gold 


lettering, representing the ellipses on which Gregg Short- 


hand is founded; in two styles—pin and button 


THE GREGG PENNANT. Of blue and white felt, 


is x 36 inches 


THE GREGG ERASER TRAY. Bronze finish Hand 


ne and durable.. 


SIZE 


THE DOWST BINDER. Specially made for preserving 
Ww 


ingle copies of The Gregg riter intact Holds one 


jo twelve numbers 


BOUND vesomes. The Gregg Writer for twelve me 
md in black cloth, gold-lettered (Vol. XVI 
ber, 191 3, to August, 1914) 


San Francisco 


mths 
Sep 


1.50 
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